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The Background of the Chicago 
River and Harbor Convention, 
1847 


One of the more interesting social phenomena of the United 
States in the 1830’s and 40’s was the “convention”. Dozens of 
these gatherings of earnest, zealous believers in a special cause were 
held in the “millennial years” when the promise of united action 
with befitting results was more than a will-o’-the-wisp leading the 
faithful into political sloughs and swamps. To the already crowd- 
ed calendars of folk who attended religious, scientific, and political 
conventions with regularity and devotion were added reform con- 
ventions, commercial conventions, railroad conventions, and in- 
ternai improvement conventions. 

Perhaps the most important article of faith in the creed of con- 
vention-makers and convention-goers was the belief that the 
deliberations of the mass organization had a measurable result in 
public conversion and legislative action. The convention was a 
type of “pressure group” peculiarly suited to a period of fluid so- 
cial and political patterns. In an era when newspapers were still 
the expression of a single mind, when control of public opinion 
through mass media of communication was yet undreamed of, this 
method of organizing group reaction toward a specific end was 
undoubtedly effective. Moreover, the convention was a “promo- 
tional” device for whipping up enthusiasm, for creating a sense of 
solidarity and unity, for boosting a section or a class two or more 
degrees above its neighbor. ‘The means of transportation were im- 
proving; people could move with ease and comfort across vast spaces 
and satisfy gregarious needs more keenly felt in that relatively 
individualistic and centrifugal society. Finally, what better than a 
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convention to reinforce the conviction of brotherhood and demo- 
cratic cooperation? A primary tenet of democratic citizenship was 
the obligation to meet, to pool ideas, and to devise joint action for 
attaining the common good. 

The River and Harbor Convention held in Chicago, July 5-7, 
1847, is an excellent example of this social phenomena. Histori- 
cally, this giant demonstration of the impact of the “American Sys- 
tem” upon American thought falls between three other notable 
conventions: the Memphis Convention of 1845 and the Railroad 
Conventions at St. Louis and Memphis in 1849. The 1840 decade, 
it would appear, was a decade of decisions. Frequently referred to 
by historians, the Chicago Convention has not received the thorough 
treatment that the meetings of 1845 and 1849 have been accorded." 
Yet, in many respects, it was far more important in its influence on 
subsequent events than either those which preceded or followed it. 
It is the purpose of this paper to outline the origin of the Chicago 
Convention against a background of contemporary problems. 

By 1835 it was plainly evident that whatever sections of the 
country could tie the vast and rapidly expanding commerce of the 
Northwest, the Lake area, and the Mississippi valley to its economy 
would be in a position to dominate the economic and political 
life of the nation. The battle for power that foliowed this discov- 
ery was long, bitter, and unscrupulous. The tactics and strategems 
employed have provided economic historians with materials for a 
lifetime of research—-and the end is not in sight. 

No definite figures for the lake and river commerce of the West 
have ever been compiled, probably never can be. Most of the evi- 
dence must be drawn from sources that are little more than propa- 
ganda for one proposal or another. John W. Monette estimated 
that the value of the lake trade in the year 1845 was not less than 
$100,000,000. The “internal trade and commerce of the western 
states, including the western rivers, is not less than $350,000,000 
annually.” Of this amount the downward trade of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries totaled $120,000,000 and the upward trade was at 


1 R. S. Cotterill, “The Memphis Railroad Convention, 1849,” Tennessee 
Historical Magazine, IV (ist Series, June 1913), 83-94; Robert R. Russel, 
“The Pacific Railway Issue in Politics Prior to the Civil War,” Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, XII (September, 1925), 187-201; Robert R. Rus- 
sel, “A Revaluation of the Period before the Civil War: Railroads,” bid. 
XV (December, 1928), 341-354; Margaret L. Brown, “Asa Whitney and 
His Pacific Railroad Publicity Campaign,” Jbid. XX (September, 1933), 
209-224; St. George L. Sioussat, “Memphis as a Gateway to the West,” 
Tenn. Hist. Mag., III (1st Series, March 1917, June 1917), 1-27, 77-114; 
Herbert Wender, Southern Commercial Conventions, 1837-1859, Baltimore, 
1930. 
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least $100,000,000.2_ Col. John J. Abert, of the Corps of Topo- 
graphical Engineers, reported that the lake commerce in 1845, be- 
tween Chicago and Buffalo, “exceeded one hundred million dol- 
lars”. Another report on the commerce of the West, prepared by 
Thomas Allen, valued the domestic products of the Mississippi 
Valley at $262,825,620, and the aggregate commerce upon the 
waters of the Mississippi valley at $432,251,240 in 1846. In terms 
of sheer volume Allen’s figures are staggering. The agricultural 
products of the Valley states (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, lowa, and Wisconsin) for 1845 were listed® as follows: 


Wheat 52,423,000 bu. Tobacco 125,962,400 Ibs. 
Oats 88,336,000 bu. Cotton 631,670,000 Ibs. 
Corn 297,396,000 bu. Sugar 194,047,000 lbs. 


Potatoes 26,695,000 bu. 


The Chicago Evening Journal announced that in 1845 a total of 
1,500,000 barrels of flour passed over the Great Lakes, as well as 
250,000 passengers. “At the present time, the commerce of the 
Lakes may be fairly estimated at $100,000,000 per annum.’* In 
addition to the rough statistics just listed, one must remember the 
amount of fabricated goods being shipped into the country as well 
as the outgoing cargoes of lumber, hides, cured and salted meats, 
fish, and ores (especially the lead from the Galena and Wisconsin 
areas).’ This was truly a prize worth fighting for. 

Allen estimated the licensed steamboat tonnage on the Missis- 





2 John W. Monette, “Progress of Navigation and Commerce on the 
Waters of the Mississippi River and the Great Lakes, 1700 to 1846,” Mis- 
sissippi Historical Society Proceedings, VII (1903), 514, 523. 

3 Col. John James Abert, House Ex. Doc. 29th Cong. 1st Sess. No. 2, 

. 290 ff. See also the “Memorial of the Citizens of Cincinnati, 1843, 
ouse Ex. Doc. 27th Cong. 3rd Sess. No. 124. 

4 Thomas Allen, The Commerce and Navigation of the Valley of the 
Mississippi Prepared for the Use of the Chicago Convention of July 5, 1847, 
St. Louis, 1847, 8-9. 

5 Ibid., 30 

6 Chicago Evening Journal, August 31, 1846. Also, Speech of Rep. C. 
W. Cathcart before the House of Representatives, February 4, 1847, (Print- 
ed for circulation, Blair and Ives, Washington, 1847), 6. Cathcart was 
from Indiana. 

7 The sources are multitudinous. See especially Albert B. Chambers, 
Proceeding of the St. Leuis Chamber of Commerce in Relation to the Im- 
soe of ane of the Mississippi, St. Louis, 1842; James H. Lan- 

“Commerce of the Mississippi,” Hunt’s Merchants Magazine IX (Aug- 
ust, 1843), 154-160; J. D. B. De Bow, “The American Lakes,” Commercial 
Review, IV (November, 1847), 386-390; John W. Monette, The History of 
the Paar and Settlement of the Valley of the Mississippi..., New 
York, 1846; James Hall, Notes on the West, Philadelphia, 1833; The West: 
Its Commerce and Navigation, Cincinnati, 1848. 
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sippi and its tributaries at 159,713 tons (which prorated meant 
about 789 boats) in 1845. By 1846 licensed steamboat tonnage 
had jumped to 249,054 tons or 1,190 boats. These boats had an 
aggregate value, in 1846, of $16,188,451. The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer listed lake tonnage above the falls of Niagara at 76,000 tons 
for 1845 (steamboats 52, propellers 8, brigs 50, schooners 270) 
with a total value of $4,600,000.° 

The steady influx of settlers swelled the annual volume of busi- 
ness. Population in the Valley had increased from four and a 
quarter millions in 1830 to seven and a half millions. Much of what 
the settlers needed had to be brought over the lakes or up the rivers. 
All that they sold had to be exported the same way. Commerce, 
increasing steadily, reaped greater profits. A new class, the western 
merchant and middleman, exacted his toll going and coming. 
Settlers sought reduced rates to ease the constant poverty facing 
them. Land speculators desired new means of access to their 
lands. On all sides rose the cry, “the hazards to trade and commerce 
must be reduced.” Storms raged on the lakes and sheltered harbors 
did not exist. Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago lacked ade- 
quate ports. Shallows, bars, and sand spits took their annual iolls. 
Buoys and light houses were haphazardly provided. ‘The naviga- 
tion of the lakes is critical,” complained the Chicago Evening Jour- 
mal, “and requires a great improvement in light-houses, beacons, 
buoys, harbors, etc. During the last five years, more than four 
hundred lives have been lost, and last fall [1845], during the boi- 
sterous weather, 60 lives were lost, 36 vessels were driven ashore, 
20 became total wrecks, 4 foundered; the loss of property was esti- 
mated at $200,000." On the Mississippi and its tributaries the 
risks were equally serious. The rivers were obstructed by snags, 
sawyers, rafts, rapids, shifting sand bars. According to Allen, there 
were 21 boats wrecked on snags alone in 1840, estimated lost 
$336,000; 24 boats were similarly destroyed in 1846, estimated loss 
$697,500. The annual loss of life on boats in the St. Louis area 
alone was above 150.11 Declared James B. Bowlin of Missouri, 
“the history of the world presents no example of an amount of 





8 Allen, The Commerce and Navigation, 6—7. 

% Quoted in the Chicago Evening Journal, August 31, 1846. 

10 Chicago Evening Journal, Au 31, 1846. See Cathcart’s speech, 
op. cit., 6, where losses on Lake Erie and Lake Michigan are set at 
$190,000. 

11 Allen, 10. This figure, of course, included explosions, not always 
caused by river obstructions. “And who shall gather the tears of the widow 
and the orphan, the bloody sweat of anguished families, and the grief for 
loved ones lost ...?” Ibid., 11. 
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destruction of property and loss of life equal to that which yearly 
occurs upon the rivers of the West.” Between 1839 and 1841 loss 
of property on western rivers was placed at $1,248,000.12_ And it 
mounted yearly. 

All who depended on the waterways of the west for outlets to 
markets, for means of access to raw materials ready for exploitation 
(land, forests, minerals), and for mercantile and transport profits 
shared the common enthusiasm for a comprehensive system of gov- 
ernment supported internal improvements which would expand the 
facilities for inland navigation as well as improve and protect ex- 
isting facilities. This was a prime factor in the calling of the 
Northwestern River and Harbor Convention in Chicago in 1847. 

Desire to control this vast area, its resources and its commerce, 
precipitated one crisis after another from the Northwest Ordinance 
to the Compromise of 1850. In the beginning the seaboard states 
had refused to release their colonial claims to land beyond the Ap- 
palachians to the federal government because the creation of new 
states might jeopardize the powers exercised by the old ones. A 
sisterhood of states was a hard idea to grasp. Only the greater fear 
that a trans-Appalachian nation might arise persuaded them to 
relinquish their claims that all might share in the proceeds derived 
from a just and equitable exploitation of the federal domain. There- 
after the contest was bitter. 

Washington had pointed out the need for a canal to connect the 
system of lakes in the Northwest with the Chesapeake Bay. The 
Cumberland Road was the next best substitute. Under Jefferson the 
Road was pushed vigorously westward with federal funds. The 
Ohio River, in conjunction with the Road, became the great high- 
way to the new Eden. New York, however, under the able leader- 
ship of Clinton, proposed to make her port the Commercial Em- 
porium of the new nation, and the Erie Canal was inaugurated— 
without benefit of federal aid, either in money or land grant. Strict 
construction had achieved that checkmate. The success of the Canal 
awakened the entire nation. New Orleans and New York now re- 
ceived the bulk of western commerce. Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Charleston, Savannah, and Boston began to scheme and plan for 
their share of the trade. Pennsylvania embarked on a vast program 
of state constructed public works designed to draw trade Philadel- 
phia-ward. Ohio wanted two systems of canals to connect Lake 





12 Congressional Globe, 28th Cong. 1st Sess. XIII, 150. The southern 
shore of Lake ew specifically at Michigan City, was then referred 
to as “the Coast of Bones.” Cathcart’s speech, op. ctt., 5. 
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Erie with the river artery to the south. The South began to plan 
a system of railroads that would connect the Ohio-Mississippi 
waterway with ports on the southeast seaboard, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Richmond, Baltimore. Alabama wanted a road to connect the 
Ohio with Mobile. Michigan planned a canal to connect her eastern 
waters with the Grand River. Illinois and Indiana were locked in 
deadly controversy over the route to connect Lake Michigan with the 
central waterway. Boston decided to draw the lake trade by rail to 
the Erie-Albany River route.* Gradually this free for all resolved 
itself into two strong sectional areas the Middle and Northeast and 
the Southeast, bidding for the trade of the West. 

The Southern bid was based on a belief, later discovered to be 
erroneous, that all that had to be done was to tap the river routes 
of western commerce and the golden flood would pour through the 
new channels to southern seaports. Southern statesmen saw only 
too well that a continuing economic existence depended on develop 
ing diversified industries and on expanding trade with Europe. If 
their ports could become centers through which manufacturers 
could pass north and westward to the hinterland, and products from 
that same hinterland flow out to Europe, South America, and the 
Orient, prosperity would be assured. Railroads could tie into the 
civer system at Cincinnati, St. Louis, Memphis, and Natchez. This 
was the grand strategy behind the Knoxville and Macon conven- 
tions in 1836. At Knoxville plans were laid to build a road from 
Cincinnati to Charleston. The Macon convention was called specifi- 
cally to promote a road with a Georgia seaport as the terminus. Still 
earlier, in 1834, a convention at Columbia, Tennessee, had sanc- 
tioned a railroad from Memphis to Baltimore and from Memphis 
to Charleston." 


13 George W. Stephens, “Some Aspects of Early Intersectional Riv- 
alry for the Commerce of the Upper “1 mo Valley,” Washington Uni- 
versity Studies, X (1922), 277 ff. David Henshaw, Letters on the Internal 
Improvement and Commerce of the West, Boston, 1839, 26-27. 

14 See particularly R. S. Cotterill, “Southern Railroads and Western 
Trade, 1840-1850,” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., III (March, 1917), 427-441; 
R. S. Cotterill, “The National Railroad Convention in St. Louis, 1849,” 
Missouri Historical Review, XII (July, 1918), 203-215; R. S. Cotterill, 
“Southern Railroads, 1850-1860,” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev. X_ (March, 1924), 
396-405; Robert E. Riegel, BS et en Railroads During the Fif- 
ties,” Ibid. X (September, 1923), 153-172; R. B. Way, “The Mississippi 
Valley and Internal Improvements, 1825-1840,” Mississippi Valley Hist. 
Association Proceedings, IV (1910-1911), 153-180; Frank H. Hodder, “Gen- 
esis of the Kansas-Nebraska Act,” Wisconsin State Historical Society Pro- 
ceedings, (1912), 69-86; P. Orman Ray, “The Genesis of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act,” Annual Report of the American*Historical Association, (1914), 
261-280 (a refutation of Hodder); F. H. Hodder, “The Railroad Back- 
ground of the Kansas—Nebraska Act,” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev. XII (June, 
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The Northern proposal, intricately devised of plans for land 
grants, protective tariffs, and eastern financing, sought to improve 
existing waterways—the Ohio, the Mississippi, and smaller 
tributaries, to construct a canal from Lake Michigan to the Illinois 
and/or Wabash rivers, to dredge out the river mouths along the lake 
fronts, and to facilitate the movement of inland products to the 
steam-boat landings . It also envisaged a system of railroads leading 
directly into the areas where the commerce originated. Quietly, 
with little fanfare, the railroad interests of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore began to build railways into the west 
across the mountains and along the northern and southern shores 
of Lake Erie 

David Henshaw insisted as early as 1838 that Boston capital 
should promote railroads from the Ohio River to Lake Erie in order 
to tie that trade into the Great Western Railroad system. The 
railroads would aid and supplement the movement of goods across 
the midwest; they would compete for trade, but there was trade 
enough for all."° What was urgently needed, in this view of the 
situation, was the recognition of the principle of land grants to the 
states through which the roads were chartered, and the imposition 
of a protective tariff that would give the advantage of extra profits 
and added incentive to northern manufacturers and higher prices 
to western farmers. At least, that was the theory behind the 
“American System” everywhere propounded by the Whig party. 

Essential links in the Northern system were the waterways. 
Canada’s Welland Canal was draining trade from the lakes to Mon- 
treal and the St. Lawrence. Horace Greeley complained that enter- 
prising men were advertising to carry wheat all the way to Montreal, 
thence to Lake Champlain and the Albany River at a cheaper rate 
than that offered by the Erie Canal route.** New York laid plans 
to widen the Canal to meet the competition; it had become too small 
and congested to carry the vast traffic seeking an eastern outlet 
through it. The Buffalo harbor was totally inadequate; the St. Clair 
Flats needed to be dredged; the great resources of Lake Superior 





1925), 3-22 (Hodder’s final word); Letter of John C. Calhoun to Sidney 
Breese, July 27, 1839, Illinois State Historical Society Journal, II (October, 
1909), 79. See also footnote 1, supra. . 
15 Henshaw, Letters, 26. L. A. Chase, “Michigan’s Share in the Es- 
tablishment of Improved Transportation Between East and West,” Michi- 
m Pioneer and Historical Collection, XXXVIII (1912). See also James 
‘ Buckingham’s letters to the Boston Courier, July 6, 8, 1947, in “Illinois 
—- Knew It,” Papers of Illinois State Historical Society, (1937), 
16 New York Weekly Tribune, June 19, 1847. 
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could be secured only by a canal and locks at Sault Ste. Marie. 
Thus the trade of the Great Lakes would be diverted from the out- 
reaching hands of the South. 

By 1845 the railroad had become such an important factor in 
transportation that it began to replace the improvement of rivers and 
the construction of canals in the sectional economic rivalries. As 
already indicated, railroads were inching across the North, not as 
an integrated system but as separate state or corporation enterprises. 
Often different gauges were employed, deliberately, to cut off 
chances of interlocking or absorption by stronger organizations. 
Boston was building its Great Western to Albany. Philadelphia 
and Baltimore were pushing roads west through the Appalachians. 
Ohio was already paralleling her great canals with railroads. 
Michigan had launched a state operated system of railways involving 
a Northern, a Central, and a Southern route. The Michigan Central 
had advanced as far as Jackson by 1845. Illinois, like Michigan, 
had planned to crisscross the state with rails.’ It would not take 
long for the wisdom of a correlated system, linking the Mississippi 
and the Great Lakes with the Atlantic seaboard, to become apparent. 

Railroad and Internal Improvement conventions became the 
order of the day. A railroad convention was called at Jamestown, 
New York, in 1831 to promote a road into southwestern New York, 
and another was held in Brownsville, Maryland, to quicken the 
languishing Baltimore and Ohio railroad. In 1836 a convention 
was called in Knoxville, Tennessee, to further plans for a railroad 
to the Atlantic at Charleston. New York City held a convention 
in 1839 to oppose Boston's efforts to build her road west to Albany 
—to no avail. A Rivers and Harbors meeting in Cincinnati 
in 1842 memorialized Congress for increased aid to improve trans- 
portation in the rivers of the Mississippi system. Then John C. Cal- 
houn, awake at last to the real sectional nature of the question, 
fathered the greatest convention of all, the Southwestern Conven- 
tion at Memphis in 1845. A preliminary meeting, July 4th, dis- 
cussed the problem of the defenses of the west, the removal of snags 
from the Mississippi and other rivers, and the construction of a 
Great Lakes-Mississippi ship canal. The greater convention, No- 
vember 12th, with Calhoun in the chair, re-examined all these ques- 
tions and called upon the federal government to perform or finance 
the needed improvements. This was an astonishing about face 





17 Henshaw, Letters, 22-25. Also F. L. Paxon, “Railroads of the 
‘Old Northwest’ before the Civil War,” Wisconsin Academy of Science, 
Arts, and Letters Transactions, XVII (1914), 243-274. 
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for the strict constructionist, Calhoun. It was his plan that the 
South and the West should become political allies. By supporting 
a program of improvement of the Mississippi River (“an inland 
sea”) through federal funds and by invoking the clause in the 
Constitution, “regulate commerce between the states,” he hoped to 
wean the West away from the North. It was a clever scheme, the 
master stroke of a master politician.’® 

Calhoun personally undertook to present the Memphis resolu- 
tions to the next session of Congress and prepared an elaborate Re- 

rt to that end. In a carefully worded lawyer's argument he 
straddled the constitutional problem neatly. Congress, he said, 
under the Constitution could improve rivers where three or more 
states were concerned but not where only two were involved (thus 
cutting out the Wabash and the Illinois projects) ; it could improve 
harbors for naval purposes but not for commerce (thus cutting off 
most of the harbor plans for the Great Lakes but aiding his own 
program for Atlantic and Gulf ports); it could contribute aid to 
the building of roads and railroads in the territories but not in the 
states (thus killing the hopes of both southern and northern rail- 
roads for federal grants); it could not, however, aid in the con- 
struction of a canal from the Great Lakes to the Mississippi.’* That 
he thought his plan had succeeded is evident from a letter he wrote 
to Thomas G. Clemson, July 11, 1846, in which he declared: 

The South and West have never been so strongly united before; .. . To 
this desirable result, my report on the Memorial of the Memphis Conven- 
tion has greatly contributed. The improvement of the navigation of the 
Mississippi was the great barrier, which kept them asunder and threw the 
West into the arms of the east. I hope I have forever removed it, by show- 
ing that the power is clearly embraced by that of regulating commerce among 


the states. As far as I can learn the conclusion to which I have come will 
be sustained by both sections.2° 


On August 3, 1846, Polk vetoed the Rivers and Harbors appro- 
priation bill. Calhoun believed that Polk’s action would drive 





18 De Bow wrote, “the effect was electrical. In many places it was 
stated that Mr. Calhoun had struck his flag and gone over to the side of 
internal improvement—though he disclaimed anything of the kind. In 
South Carolina so intense was the feeling and so evident the fear of de- 
fection that though re-elected by the legislature then in session, to the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Calhoun’s course was much and strongly animadverted upon.” 
Commercial Review, II (September, 1846), 83. also De Bow’s article 
“The Chicago and Memphis Conventions,” Commercial Review, IV (Sep- 
tember, 1847), 123. 

y ee K. Crallé, ed., Works of John C. Calhoun, New York, 1883, 

20 Franklin Jameson, ed. Correspondence of John C. Calhoun, (Annual 
Rept. Am. Hist. Assoc. II, 1899), 700~—701. 
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all parties to accept his interpretation of the constitution if further 
vetoes were to be avoided.** He was wrong. By subverting the 
real interests of the West to his own political machinations, he 
lost to the South forever any chance of uniting the two sections, 
Like John Q. Adams, too many looked upon his phrases and his 
arguments as the devices of a “political mountebank”’.** His actions 
had alienated a majority in the West and intensified the efforts of 
the East to use a different tactic—a convention of their own in the 
Northwest! 


Still another factor in the calling of the Chicago Convention was 
the issue of a railroad to the Pacific. Oregon, Texas, and California 
were uppermost in everyone’s mind in 1847. The settlement of the 
Oregon question made the Pacific Northwest a likely outlet to the 
commerce of the Far East. The prospects of the military acquisi- 
tion of the Southwest, made it just as likely that the harbors of 
California would be used for that purpose. Both possibilities had 
been hotly debated for some time and the Oregon and Mexican 
contests were forcing the debate to a practical decision. Asa Whit- 
ney’s projected road from Lake Michigan to the Pacific by way of 
the South Pass was conceived in 1844 and presented in the form 
of a memorial to Congress in 1845.?* Prof. Caleb Forshey presented 
a plan for a Pacific railroad by a southern route (Charleston to 
Vidalia, La., to Mazatlan) at the Memphis Convention, Nov. 
1845.** George Wilkes had proposed a government built railroad 
to the Pacific in his History of Oregon in 1845. He submitted 
his plan to Congress in 1846, denouncing Whitney's railroad as a 
gigantic monopoly for Whitney and his heirs. Nevertheless, Whit- 
ney’s proposal passed the Senate, with limitations, in 1846; the 
House, however, failed to act upon it. James Gadsden became a 
champion of a southern route, in 1846, changing the terminus, 
however from Mazatlan to San Francisco.2® Matthew Maury, as an 


21 Corres ence of Calhoun, II, 703. “The veto of the Harbour Bill 
gives... [the Report] new interest and importance. The President, in his 
unwillingness to take my ground, placed his veto on grounds wholly in- 
defensible. Nothing is left for all interested but to rally on mine. They 
may stand there, without the fear of a veto.” 

22 Charles Francis Adams, ed., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Phil- 
adelphia, 1874-1877, XII, 269. ; 

3 R. S. Cotterill, “Early Agitation for a Pacific Railroad,” Miss. Val- 
ley Hist. Rev., V (March, 1919), 396-414; Nelson H. Loomis, “Asa Whitney, 
Father of the Pacific Railroads,” Miss. Valley Hist. Assoc. Proc., VI (1912- 
1913), 166-175. : 

4 Edward Mayes, “Origin of the Pacific Railroads,” Miss. Hist. Soe. 
Pub. VI (1902), 307-337. 

25 Note that Gadsden was later made minister to Mexico, to purchase 
the Gila River area for the Pacific railroad route. 
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expert, testified for a southern route terminating at Monterey. 
Major W. H. Emory’s expedition to the Gila River country in 
1846-1847 had helped to popularize that route in the press. Public 
feeling ran high. If the projected route went to Oregon, northern 
capital would control it and the economic benefits would accrue to 
the North and Middle West; if it went to California, not only 
would the South profit economically but its “institutions” would 
follow the road as well. Both sections had exaggerated notions of 
the amount of the wealth of the Indies that would flow into the 
United States. Both wanted and needed that wealth. 

Economic conditions in the middle of the 1840's were generally 
bad. Prices began falling after the “boom and bust” era of state 
financing; no farmers and few merchants were experiencing any- 
thing like adequate returns for their labor or their investment. 
Surplus grain and livestock could not be disposed of; the overseas 
market for foodstuffs had not yet developed; the freight charges— 
along with excessive insurance rates—made it impossible to ship 
produce any distance at a profit.2* Economic distress made the 
acquisition of Oregon and Texas the easier; right and wrong were 
relative matters in a depressed economy. In 1839 corn sold, in 
Illinois, for 3014 cents a bushel; in 1844, for 2114 cents; in 1847, 
for 14 cents. Hogs sold for $4.20 a cwt, in 1839; in 1847, for $1.45 
per cwt. Cattle brought $20.09 per cwt. in 1839; in 1844, $8.50; 
in 1846, $7.75.2" The Independence, Missouri, Journal editorialized, 
January 4, 1845: 

It will be at once acknowledged by any sensible man that a richer soil 
cannot be expected than that of the fertile valley of the Mississippi. What 
then is wanted? It is Position! The natural advantages of situation of our 
Territory on the Pacific coast, almost rivalling [s#¢} those of our Atlantic 
shores . . .; the position of commanding the trade of the Pacific and South- 
ern Oceans, whose waters wash the shores of some of the wealthiest powers 
of the earth; and the position of holding a country fertile enough, rich 
enough in its natural advantages, salubrious enough to be the home of thou- 
sands of freemen, belongs to the Oregon Territory—let her take her place.?8 


Even more pointed were the remarks of Senator J. Semple, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 


In the occupation of Oregon, we are about to connect ourselves with the 
Pacific Ocean, to open the way to a new and indefinite commerce, and bring 





26 J. C. Bell, Opening a Highway to the Pacific, 1833-1846, Columbia 
University Studies in History, New York, 1921, “Agrarian Discontent in 
the Mississippi Valley, 1840-1845.” 

27 Ezra M. Prince, “Prices in McLean Co., Illinois, 1832-1860,” JU. 
State Hist. Soc. Trans.. (1904), 526-542. 

28 Quoted in J. C. Bell, 130. 
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ourselves into connection with Asia, Polynesia, and Southern America, by 
the most direct, natural, and easy route. We have seen that already over- 
growth, over-production, and too great agricultural competition at home 
have reduced the reward of labor in all employments.?9 


Southern economists, too, were looking for position for the 
United States in the world’s markets. At every commercial and rail- 
road convention, from 1845 on, men like De Bow were pointing to 
the alluring mirage of increased foreign trade—with the Orient and 
especially with South America.*° If a Pacific railroad was to be a 
panacea for America’s economic ills, those in the upper Mississip- 
pi valley where the pinch was felt wanted to be sure that the road 
benefited their area. This was another reason for rallying in a 
convention: to oppose any other route, particularly one that was 
becoming more probable with the approaching end of the Mexican 
war. 

The most immediate reason for holding a convention in 1847 
was to protest the veto by President Polk of the 1846 Rivers and 
Harbors Bill. Whether Polk was right in his decision to “obstruct” 
internal improvements is not within the scope of this paper to de- 
termine.*' The bill for the improvement of rivers and harbors 
passed the House, March 20, 1846, by a vote of 109 to 90. The 
same biil was passed in the Senate, July 24, 34 to 16. On August 3, 
after long and careful deliberation and some consultation with his 
Cabinet, Polk sent his veto message to the House. In the House 
vote on a motion to override the veto the next day, 91 members 
supported the veto and 95 objected to it. For lack of the necessary 
two-thirds the bill was killed for that session. 

Polk’s message was direct and concise. “The Constitution”, he 
said, “has not in my judgment, conferred upon the Federal Govern- 
ment the power to construct works of internal improvement within 
the States, or to appropriate money from the treasury for that pur- 
pose...” He pointed out that “some of the objects of appropria- 


29 Sen. Doc. 29th Cong. Ist Sess. No. 306. P. 25. 

30 W. W. Davis, “Ante-Bellum Southern Commercial Convention,” 
Alabama Historical Society Transactions, V (1904), 153-202, R. G. Cleland, 
“Asiatic Trade and American Occupation of the Pacific Coast,” Am. Hist. 
Asso. Report I (1914), 283-289. 

31 That the bill had been scandalously pork-barrelled is evident from 
J. a 5 Adams’ account of the voting on the amendments. Adams, Memoirs 
of John Q. Adams XII, 251-252. For studies of the problem see E. C. 
Nelson, “Presidential Influence on the Policy of Internal Improvements,” 
Iowa Journal of History and Politics, IV (January, 1906), 3-69; Isaac 
Lippincott, “A History of River a Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, XXII (July, 1914), 630-666; Victor L. Albjerg, “Internal Improve- 
ments without a Policy,” Indiana Magazine of History, XXVIII (March, 
1932), 168-179. 
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tion contained in this bill are local in their character, and lie with- 
in the limits of a single State; ...they are called Harbors; they are 
not connected with foreign commerce, nor are they places of refuge 
or shelter for our navy or commercial marine on the ocean or lake 
shores. To call the mouth of a creek or a shallow inlet on our coasts 
a harbor, cannot confer the authority to expend the public money on 
its improvement”. He further asserted that the bill promoted sec- 
tional jealousies, produced a “disreputable scramble” for public 
funds, was unfair to states that paid for their own internal improve- 
ments, divided the “national treasure” unequally, provided for ob- 

s of “no pressing necessity”, and drained the treasury at a time 
when all available monies were needed to prosecute the Mexican 
War.” 

An extraordinary storm of protest followed the veto message. 
Polk, in vetoing the bill, had brought an end to the enthusiastic ap- 
propriations of the preceding administrations. Both Jackson and 
Van Buren had approved the expenditure of millions of dollars 
for rivers and harbors and in 1844 Tyler had signed a bill provid- 
ing $650,000 for that purpose.** The bill Polk vetoed would have 
authorized an expenditure of $1,378,450. Of this sum, the greater 
portion would have been spent on western lakes and harbors.** 
Small wonder, then, that the criticism should have been shrill and 
insistent. A passage from the Chicago Evening Journal illustrates 
the character of attack: 


[After quoting the iE Tome of the message reproduced above} Such is the 
feasoning upon which James K. Polk attempts to sustain his Veto . . . because 
appropriations are made for places, with which there is, as he asserts, no 
foreign commerce, and are not used as places for shelter of our navy or 
commercial marine. His.real hostility to the Bill cannot be concealed by 





32 James D. Richardson, ed., Messages of the Presidents, Washington, 
1900, VI, 2310-2316. 

33 Tyler had the appropriation bill for rivers and harbors broken into 
two parts. He vetoed the eastern and approved the western approriations, 
contending that the Mississippi was a highway. 

34 The following tabulation gives some indication of the Lake area 


affected by the veto: 


Port Ontario Harbor .......... $10,000 Cleveland Harbor ................. $20,000 
Oswego Harbor ..............000 10,000 Huron Harbor 2.0.0.0... 5,000 
Big SS eae 5,000 Sandusky Harbor ................. 14,000 
Little Sodus Bay ................. 5,000 River Raisin  ............cccccccccses 13,000 
Genessee River ...........c.-c0++- 20,000 Dredge boat, Lake Erie...... 30,000 
Oak Orchard Harbor ........ 7,000 St. Clair Flats .................... 40,000 
Dredge boat, Lake Ont. .... 20,000 Grand River Harbor ........... 10,000 
Buffalo Harbor ............::0+++ 15,000 Kalamazoo River Mouth...... 20,000 
Dunkirk Harbor ............0-+ 15,000 St. Joseph Harbor ............... 10,000 
Erie Harbor ..............0cs00c000 40,000 Michigan City Harbor ......... 40,000 
Grand River Harbor .......... 10,000 Racine, Milwaukee, 


Chicago, and dredge boat 80,000 
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such a shallow subterfuge. The objects of improvement lie north of Mason 
and Dixon's line, and would benefit the North and West, whose growing 
prosperity is hateful to the slave-owners of the South. The lives and prop- 
erty of the freemen of the North, her free laborers, sailors, and those pass- 
ing to and fro upon her great Lakes and Rivers, are of no concern to the 
Government ... The lives of an hundred or two of hardy mariners, and a 
few millions of property are of no consequence in the eyes of James K. 
Polk, when weighed against a Virginia abstraction, or that idol of the South, 
negro slavery... 
All other pretenses of objections to the Harbor Bill are idle and vain. 
The North can and will be no longer hoodwinked. If no measures for 
rotection and improvement of anything North and West are to be suf- 
fered by our Southern masters, if we are to be downtrodden, and all our 
cherished interests crushed by them, a signal revolution will inevitably 
ensue. The same spirit and energy that forced emancipation for the whole 
country from Great Britain will throw off the Southern yoke. . .35 


“Long John” Wentworth of Illinois, always a loyal Democrat, 
told his constituents that Polk offered the West no hope; hereafter 
“northern” men must be elected to Congress.** ‘The ships in the 
{Chicago} harbor half-masted their colors when the news [of the 
veto} arrived. In the river counties the cant term for snags became 
Polk stalks, and a sandbar at the mouth of the harbor was named 
Mount Polk.’’*? 

Political insurgency, economic rivalry, the continued safe-guard- 
ing and growth of northern commerce, the development of unex- 
ploited areas, and the relief of an indebted and impoverished class 
of farmers and artisans called for concerted action. The North- 
western River and Harbor Convention was the result. 


MENTOR L. WILLIAMS 


Illinois Institute of Technology 


35 Chicago Evening Journal, Au 19, 1846. A similar attack was 
published in the August 12th issue of the same paper. 

6 So quoted in the New York Weekly Tribune, September 26, 1846. 
Greeley added this scathing comment: “Up to the appearance of the Harbor 
Veto, the South... had not a more obsequious set of supporters than the 
eon ae Delegation, Wentworth included; after the Veto ditto, Wentworth 
excluded.” 

37 Thomas C. Pease, The Frontier State, 1818-1848, Chicago, 1919, 
334. 
Note: The description of the Chicago River and Harbor Convention 
. to copter in a forthcoming number of The Mississippi Valley Historical 
eview. " 
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Cadillac at Detroit- 
II 


We have previously seen that when Cadillac left Montreal, he 
hoped that Detroit would be a royal post or that he himself would 
be given the proprietorship of it. But the ship brought to Quebec 
a very different answer: the monopoly of trade in Fort Frontenac 
and Detroit was given to the Company of the Colony. It was under- 
stood, however, that all expenses incurred in founding Detroit were 
to be reimbursed to the Crown.' The conditions were submitted 
to a vote by the shareholders of the Company and ratified on Oc- 
tober 8, 1701. On October 31, in an act made by Chambalon, a 
notary of Quebec, we find some new specifications which had been 
omitted in the earlier contract. For instance, the king will have to 
maintain the garrison at Detroit; only the commandant and another 
officer will be provided with food by the Company; and no one 
was to trade with either French or Indians, directly or indirectly.’ 
These changes in the original contract were still too burdensome, 
and on November 10, the Directors of the Company of the Colony, 
sent a long letter to Pontchartrain complaining of the charges taken 
upon themselves by the Detroit trade monopoly.* 

The letter was sent to Pontchartrain through Calliéres and 
Champigny who annctated it. In one of their remarks, in which 
they answered one of the items of the letter speaking of gratuities, 
Calliéres and Champigny said that they did not know what it 
meant, for the Directors cannot accuse Sieurs de Lamothe and 
Tonti, who do not yet know to whom the king has granted the ex- 
clusive trade of the Detroit fort.‘ Both were kept in ignorance 
until July 1702,° but this did not prevent Cadillac from making 
speeches to Indians passing through Detroit. 

On December 4, 1701, for instance, in his answer to an Indian 
named Saint-Chouan, Cadillac said that if Carheil ‘does not come 
next spring [1702], I shall perhaps send some people to take him 
away from Michilimackinac, and pack him off to Montreal, so that 





en and Champigny to Pontchartrain, October 5, 1701, Margry, 


2 Traité fait avec la Compagnie..., October 31, 1701, ibid., 197 f. 
_..* Directors of the Company to Pontchartrain, November 10, 1701, 
ibid., 175 ff. 

4 Remarques et sentimens des Sieurs Chevalier de Calliéres et de 
ry = a plusieurs articles cy 4 costé, AC, C 11A, 19: 34v. 

5 Margry, 5: 284. 
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he will never trouble you again.” This was sheer bravado, for out- 
side the Detroit palisade, Cadillac had no authority over anybody. 
Saint-Chouan is also supposed to have enunciated a fundamental 
rule of historical criticism:—the repeated assertion of a fact by dif. 
ferent witnesses vouches for its truth. “If one, two, or three were 
to tell you [Cadillac} what we have just said, you might doubt it; 
but what we have said was spoken in a council in which the whole 
nation was assembled. We cannot all be lying.’ First, let us 
notice that Cadillac could only produce two Indian chiefs; and 
second, we should know whether the speeches were trustworthily 
reported. There is reason to doubt this second point, for as Cham- 
pigny wrote: ‘Such speeches, such bickerings can only have bad 
effects, if all this is true.’’? 

' A more important council than the theatrical affairs of 1701, 
took place in February 1702. The leading figure of this council 
was Michipichy, known to the French as Quarante Sols. When 
the latter left Montreal in August 1701, he made straight for De- 
troit, where he remained a little more than a week,’ and then left 
for the Miami mission on the St. Joseph River. In mid-February, 
Quarante Sols sent word to Cadillac that he was on his way to in- 
vite some Hurons settled among the Miami as well as the Miami 
themselves, and he arrived at Detroit toward the end of the month. 
Last summer, said Quarante Sols, ““Onontio told me to fetch the 
Hurons who were among the Miami and bring them here [De- 
troit} to kindle their fire near yours.’ I carried out his will; I am 
bringing them all; we as well as those from Michilimackinac shall 
go to the place assigned to us."*® ‘‘All” the Hurons who came 
from the Miami, according to Cadillac, numbered thirty families." 
Quarante Sols also said that he had given ten blankets to a Miami 
chief and had invited him to come to Detroit. A few days ago, 
the chief was again asked when he intended to move; he replied 
that he would come “next year.”’* Of course, the explanation of 
the Indians’ dilatoriness was easily accounted for: their missionary 
was a Jesuit. Instead of a few Miami families,’* they would all be 
in Detroit by now, but for the missionary who is among them and 





6 Ibid., 261. 

7 AC, C 11E, 14: 96. 

8 Cadillac to Marest, [June], 1702, Margry, 5: 231. 

8 Cf. La Potherie, Voyage l'Amerique Septentrionale, 4: 254. 

10 Margry, 5: 271 f. 

~- a note 1. Elsewhere he says that there are six huts. Jbid., 266. 
id., 272. 

13 Jbid., 267. In June, 1702, eighteen Miami came to Detroit, Cadillac 

to Pontchartrain, September 25, 1702, MPHS, 33: 138. 
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who dissuade the Indians from coming, and but for Calliéres in- 
consistency who told them to settle on the St. Joseph River."* 
Calliéres was not inconsistent. His speech to Chichikatalo had 
made it clear that he wished the Miami to settle on the banks of the 
St. Joseph River. Opposite to Cadillac remark, Champigny wrote: 


Messrs de Frontenac, de Calliéres and de Champigny have already done 
all in their power to invite the Miami of Chicago and other places to unite 
with those on the St. Joseph River, so as to enable them to ward off Iro- 
quois attacks. In calling the Miami living near Detroit, Calliéres wanted to 
give them an oP rtunity to go there, if they so wished. Sieur de Lamothe 
is unjustifiably blaming Calliéres for calling the Miami to gather on the 
banks of the St. Joseph River.15 

Cadillac complacently reported the speech which Quarante Sols 
made at Detroit, but the wily Indian kept to himself what was go- 
ing on some thirty leagues away. The first warning that there 
was something afoot came to the commandant in April 1702, 
through Father Mermet. Five Miami were on their way to the 
English to buy merchandise These Indians had received from the 
Iroquois wampum belts, asking that they allow the English to es- 
tablish a post at or near Fort Wayne From this place, the Miami 
will be able to trade with the French or the English, playing the 
ones against the others. Quarante Sols was the moving spirit of the 
whole scheme; he had long harbored a grudge against the Ottawa, 
and had even said that the French, who had thus far prevented him 
from taking revenge on the Ottawa, might find the English more 
accomodating. Cadillac was warned; it was for him to see what 
measures to take to thwart the plans of the Indian.’® 

The note appended to this letter shows the conceit of M. de 
Lamothe. There is not a word of truth in the letter of Mermet, 
he says, because first, Quarante Sols instead of going elsewhere was 
already established at Detroit; second, the embassy of the Miami to 
the English is a myth; and third, while Alexander had to cut the 
Gordian knot, he, Cadillac unravelled it. Here is what the com- 
mandant said happened: 


Two captains, Messrs de la Forest and Tonti, arranged a meeting at 
Michilimackinac in July 1701, and, with the connivance of the Jesuits there, 
hatched a scheme to begin a settlement on the St. Joseph River with a view 
of wrecking the Detroit post. This is the only reason why the missionaries 
of Michilimackinac told the Indians to go and settle there. It was then 
decided that this Father Mermet and Father Aveneau would sound the alarm 





14 Margry, 5: 272, note 2. 
15 AC, C 11E, 14: 97v-98. 
16 Mermet to Cadillac, April 19, 1702, Margry, 5: 219 ff... 
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and warn M. de Lamothe. The Jesuits were sure of the support of M. de 
Champigny and the two officers of that of M. de Calliéres. All this was 
done to force the governor general to send a strong garrison to the Miami 
and begin a post there under the pretext that the English were coming.17 


The “Gordian knot” was not unravelled for two reasons: first, 
no meeting was arranged at Michilimackinac in July, 1701, for 
when the convoy left Montreal, Cadillac did not know, any more 
than Tonti, that the latter would be sent to Michilimackinac to buy 
some much needed wheat; second, nobody ever dreamt of founding 
a post on the St. Joseph River. What Calliéres did say to Chichi- 
katalo was that he should, for greater protection, gather all his men 
in one place. 

With the breaking of the ice, Cadillac resumed his correspond- 
ence with the Michilimackinac missionaries. He wrote to Marest 
telling him that he would like to know the time when Marest and 
Carheil would come to Detroit. Calliéres, says Cadillac, had written 
to Detroit that Marest was to accompany “our Indians”; and Father 
Bouvart had also written, hoping that the two Michilimackinac 
Jesuits had by this time gone to Detroit."* ‘However, if what the 
Indians told me is true, it appears that you have sentiments much 
opposed to those of M. de Calliéres and of your Father superior.” He 
then goes on to report what the Indians had said in the Detroit 
councils. He felt it his duty to inform the governor general of all 
this, for he wanted to tread “the path of righteousness and sincer- 
ity,” and hoped that Marest would take the warning in good part. 
“It is for Father Carheill to see if he used such language, which 
would be very contrary to the intentions of the king, of the gov- 
ernor general and of Reverend Father Bouvart.’’'® 

Cadillac seems to forget that Calliéres had told nothing of the 
kind, but that the missionaries were to follow the Indians if these 
chose to move. It was still the same story as last autumn, he wished 
to force the Indians to come to Detroit and could find no better 
way than depriving them of their missionaries. By now, however, 
Marest knew how to handle Cadillac. He plainly told the com- 
mandant that he had no account whatsoever to render him. Some- 
thing much more urgent was taking place near Fort Wayne, about 
which Mermet had written to him. After a warning of this im- 
portance, Marest recommends to Cadillac not “to fix his mind” 
on the Jesuits, but to direct his attention to the conduct of those 


17 Jbid., 22. 
18 Bouvart to Cadillac, April 20, 1702, ibid., 223. 
19 Cadillac to Marest, May 2, 1702, ibid., 224 ff. 
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near him, in particular to the conduct of Quarante Sols. The com- 
mandant had tried to entice Mikinak—who brought the letter of 
Marest—to move to Detroit, but the Indian had refused, although 
he was under great obligations to Cadillac. Mikinak, reasoned the 
missionary, must have had strong motives for declining the invita- 
tion. 


For the rest, the Indians, having seen the quality of the land at Detroit, 
and having found, as they say, that there is no fishing there or very little, 
being moreover convinced that game will soon disappear as more people 
are gathered at the post, are coming to the conclusion, which it will not be 
in our power to change, not to move to Detroit. It would not be just 
to impute to us a crime, which we are unable to change, although we do 
not lack the will.?° 


Marest’s letter nearly took the breath away from the comman- 
dant. ‘This manner of writing to M. de Lamothe, who is his com- 
mandant, is too haughty; it is the sign of a mind swollen with pride 
that cannot endure authority.” Cadillac was no more the comman- 
dant of Marest than he was the commandant of the Jesuits in Que- 
bec. Instead of making remarks at the end of this letter, he wrote 
directly to Father Marest. 

His rank, he says, does not permit him to accuse, but to judge 
and condemn on evidence confirmed by the “voice of the people.” 
He has passed conditional judgment, for he had written “if” what 
the Indians had said was true, then the missionaries were guilty. 
Cadillac then undertakes the defense of Quarante Sols, and simply 
denies his intrigues. He goes even farther: “I do not know whether 
his case concerning the alliance which he is said to contemplate 
with the enemies of the state is so black after all, but I know that all 
the circumstances reported to me are in no way connected with such 
an alliance.” To say the least, this is rather a strange language com- 
ing from the commandant of a post, for another post established at 
Fort Wayne would certainly ruin that founded on the Strait. After 
saying that he did not make any great efforts to have Mikinak move 
his tent to Detroit, he continues: 

Finally, I do not understand what bad mist or b.d influence can have 
changed the quality of the soil of Detroit this year [1702], since all the 
memoirs written by the Reverend Fathers of your Society, by all the French 
and by all the Indians, have spoken of it as the promised land of North 
America. The sun must have changed its path as a sign that it disapproves 
of this establishment. I may tell you, however, that this autumn I have 


had wheat sown which promises a very fine harvest; that I have had some 
sown this spring which will yield a little less; and that all our Indian 





20 Marest to Cadillac, May 30, 1702, ibid., 227 ff. 
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corn, although sown in a hurry, is coming along beautifully. So I do not 
care about the quality of the soil, provided it produces abundant crops and 
fine fruits.24 


We would like to know who wrote the memoirs mentioned in this 

letter; we would also like to know whether any Jesuit, except Father 
Vaillant, had gone to Detroit; and finally we would like to know 
who were the Frenchmen who had spoken so highly of the quality 
of the soil at Detroit. In a memoir written about this time, we hear 
a different story from men who had actually been there. 
By the acts of the assembly fof the shareholders of the Company of the 
Colony}, by the testimony of Sieurs de la Forest and de Courtemanche, who 
are both well acquainted with Detroit, for they have been there, and by the 
testimony of Sieur Babie who has just returned from Detroit, it appears 
that this country is worthless: there are only about thirty or forty acres 
cleared where almost nothing grows, although the soil is new, and only 
about forty huts of Indians, who are forced to go more than forty leagues 
to find game. To enable people at the post to subsist, canoes must be sent 
120 leagues in one direction and more than 200 leagues in another, to 
procure Indian corn at Michilimackinac and Green Bay. 

The above description is quite different from that given by Sieur de 
Lamothe when he proposed to found this post. How could he have spok- 
en truthfully? He had never been there when he handed in his memoir, 
which was nothing else than a picture he had painted to himself from what 
he had heard people say.?? 

This was written in 1703, before Cadillac became proprietor of 

Detroit. As can be seen the picture agrees with what the Indians 
had told Calliéres, as well as with what Mikinak said to Marest, 
and with every report not dictated by the commandant. At the end 
of his letter to Marest, Cadillac said: 
I thought that I had satisfied you by commencing a settlement where no 
brandy was to be sold. I had firmly resolved, to please you and to stop 
you from crying so much, strictly to enforce the prohibition, but I see 
that the old leaven has become so sour that it can no longer make the 
dough rise.?% 

Shortly before this letter was written, Cadillac received another 
one from Father Aveneau.** This Jesuit had read to the Miami the 
letter he had received from Calliéres inviting the Indians to go to 
Detroit. In the spring of 1702, he had again reminded them of 
the letter of the governor, adding that “if they went to Detroit, I 
would not fail to go with them, for I do not wish to abandon them.” 

21 Cadillac to Marest, [June], 1702, ibid., 231 f. 

22 Estat present des affaires de la Compagnie de la Colonie du Canada, 


AC, C 11A, 22: 101. 
23 Cadillac to Marest, [June], 1702, Margry, 5: 234. 


24 On this Jesuit, see Rochemonteix, Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle-France 
au XVIIe siécle, 3: 479, note 2. 
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The Miami, however, having thought the matter over, feared that 
there would be too many people at Detroit. The only attraction 
was the hope held out to them that goods would be sold more 
cheaply that was usual among the French.** Unfortunately, during 
the first year at Detroit, there was no merchandise at all at the 
st, and even if there had been some, we suspect that Cadillac 
would have sold it as dearly as he could. He had not come to De- 
troit for his health, and did not care a straw about the Indians. 

In his annotation to this letter, Cadillac flatly denied that 
Aveneau had invited the Miami to go to Detroit, because he had 
been warned to the contrary “by Frenchmen who were there.” 
Among these Frenchmen was La Forest, who did not know the 
Miami language. Cadillac admits, however, that Calliéres had said 
in Montreal that he would be very much pleased if all the Miami 
were to go to the St. Joseph River; but he adds: “The letter written 
by the governor to invite the Miami to go to Detroit was of a later 
date.” What the date of this subsequent letter is, he does not say. 
The first news that came from Lower Canada, is the letter of July 
18, 1702, that is, more than a month after the letter written by 
Aveneau. Needless to say that Calliéres later letter did not counter- 
mand his invitation, for Cadillac himself says that the “contrariness” 
of the governor as well as the opposition of the missionaries pre- 
vented the Miami from going to Detroit.*® 

On June 27, 1702, a last council supposedly took place at De- 
troit before Cadillac left for Quebec. The commandant made pres- 
ents to Miamensa, the father of the Miami chief who had died in 
Montreal, and punctuated each gift with a short speech. 

By this tobacco, I exhort you, Miamensa, not to forget what you are about 
to hear. I thought that the Black Robe [Father Aveneau} who is now in 
your village, had told you the words of Onontio; but since he has not, and 
since he had has changed them, I declare to you from Onontio that he 
wants [veut] all your nation to remove its fire and come here to kindle it 


mear mine. Tell my words to your people and listen to no one speaking 
otherwise; I am the only one who knows the mind of the governor. 


To this Miamensa answered: 


When my father [Cadillac} has pity on me, when he gives me land at 
Detroit, when he binds me to this place, then I shall move my fire here. 
I am glad to hear these words, for nothing of the kind had been told us. 
On the contrary, the Black Robe and M. de la Forest told us in the council 
to remain in our village, and that they were going to build great lodgings.27 





25 Aveneau to Cadillac, June 4, 1702, Margry, 5: 289 ff. 
26 Ibid., 272, note 2. 
27 Ibid., 283 
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We may note that the answer of Miamensa is non-committal, 
An Ottawa chief, Koussikouet, is reported to have said: “You are 
to come here very late to dance the calumet since it will not be until 
this autumn. It would be well if you were to come and dance it 
this summer.” In a note to this speech Cadillac says that Father 
Aveneau and even M. de la Forest were ready to wreck Detroit. 
“All of this refers to the plot of the month of July [1701]} hatched 
at Michilimackinac between the Jesuits of that place and these two 
officers,” namely, Tonti and La Forest. . 

During the whole epistolary battle between Cadillac and the 
Jesuits, Father de Carheil did not write to the commandant, except 
for a letter acknowledging one of July 25, 1701. Carheil had been 
the protagonist in the Michilimackinac disputes over the unrestricted 
sale of brandy to the Indians, but he had doubtless come to the 
conclusion that it was useless to argue with Cadillac, who was al- 
ways “interpreting the intentions of the king” or who had special 
“instructions from his superior officers” approving in advance what- 
ever came to his mind.*® Carheil, however, wrote to Tonti, who was 
not as unpractical as Cadillac. Tonti was a business man who cared 
nothing for the frenchification scheme, or the governorship, or the 
marquisate of Cadillac; for though these frills made a hero out of 
Cadillac, he did not believe in them himself. 

Tonti had handed Carheil’s letter over to Cadillac, because the 
latter had “overlooked a great fault,” and was going to show it 
to Calliéres. The Jesuit wrote that he was not in the least disturbed 
by the outcries of the Indians, that is, of Quarante Sols and his 
followers. 

In the past, I have heard similar outcries on the part of the French, and I 
am so accustomed to hear them that I cannot be surprised at those which 
I hear nowadays on the part of the Indians... The outcries of the French 


have died away harming no one but those who raised them. I hope that 
these outcries will in time die away in the same manner. 


All these outcries, continued Carheil, came from the fact that on 
[i.e., Cadillac} misinterpreted the instructions of the king. What 
His Majesty's intention were had been made clear to the mission- 
aries of Michilimackinac in all the letters they had received from 
the governor general, the intendant, and their superior of Quebec; 
namely, they were to follow the Indians if these chose to migrate 
to Detroit. On, that is, Cadillac, was trying to create confusion by 
speaking of “orders” received by the missionaries or given to the 


28 “Antoine Laumet, alias Cadillac, Commandant at Michilimackinac: 
1694-1697,”” Mip- AMERICA, 27 (1945): 195 ff. 
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Indians to move to Detroit whether these wished it or not. “The 
impossibility of my being at Michilimackinac with those who re- 
mained there and at Detroit with those whom on [namely, Cadil- 
lac} attracted there is no reason for crying out against me, unless 
they want me to be in two places at the same time.” Moreover, 
it was not necessary to be in such a hurry, for a permanent migra- 
tion such as the moving of the Michilimackinac mission to De- 
troit required preparations. 

The missionaries were surprised that no mention was made in 
letters coming from Detroit “of a very important piece of news 
which our Father among the Miami notified us that they had com- 
municated to M. de Lamothe by a messenger sent to him for that 
very purpose.’ At Michilimackinac they knew no more than what 
Fathers Mermet and Aveneau had written about the scheme of 
Quarante Sols. They had notified Cadillac; yet 
seeing what is going on in regard to ourselves, we do not know whether 
it would not be better for our own safety to say nothing than to expose 
ourselves to the danger of being once more accused of spreading false re- 
ports to the Indians. Indeed, om [viz. Cadillac} turns everything into accu- 
sations and procés-verbaux against our ministry, which is what is resented; 
but they resent it in vain, for we shall never fail to perform our functions, 
come what may.*9 


The effect produced by this letter on the irascible commandant 
can easily be imagined. He chose to see in it a plot to have him 
recalled and replaced by Tonti. In the note to this letter, Cadillac 
gives the following “unanswerable” alternative: what Carheil says 
about the intentions of the king is either true or false. “If it is 
true, the governor general, the intendant, and the Jesuit superior 
have worked together to ruin M. de Lamothe and destroy Detroit. 
If it is false, it is an imposture of Father de Carheil who is calum- 
niating these gentlemen and even his own superior.” What Carheil 
had written was true. Calliéres had “invited” the Indians to De- 
troit, but Cadillac chose to look upon this invitation as a posi- 
tive order. He had obtained this letter of Carheil from Tonti after 
his return from Quebec, and knew that no order forcing the Indians 
and the Jesuits to migrate have been given by the king, or the min- 
ister, or by Calliéres; for Cadillac had just spent a month with the 
latter. 

“Moreover, it would seem that this Father is suffering from a 
high fever, especially when he says that om [i.e., Cadillac} turns 


everything into accusation and procés-verbaux against their func- 


29 Carheil to Tonti, June 17, 1702, Margry, 5: 235 ff. 
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tions. Where are those procés-verbaux? Assuredly they must be 
in his own imagination.” These procés-verbaux were not in Car- 
heil’s imagination, but were then, and are still now in the French 
archieves. The Jesuit is evidently referring to the lawsuit which 
Cadillac wished to bring against Father Nouvel because Father 
Pinet had used the word “misconduct” in a sermon.*® Two months 
after this letter, Carheil wrote to Champigny that the commandant 
had gone so far ‘as to make civil charges and grounds for pretend- 
ed juridical accusations, because we perform the functions of our 
ministry. This has always been done by M. de Lamothe who would 
not even allow the use of the word “disorder” and would brought 
suit against our superior for having used it.’’** 

As we noted above, Cadillac was unaware that the monopoly 
of trade had been granted to the Company of the Colony; only on 
July 18, 1702, did he receive the news from Calliéres. 

On July 21, M. de Lamothe left Fort Pontchartrain for Quebec, where he 
made a contract with the Company of the Colony. The latter pledged itself 
to feed him and his whole family and to pay him a yearly salary of 2,000 


livres... The same contract states that Sieur Tonti and his family shall 
also be fed, and that he will be paid 1,303 livres annually.2 


The details of the Quebec meeting are set down in a long letter 
of Cadillac to Pontchartrain.** It begins with a description of the 
Detroit country. Although he had been cautioned by the minister 
to write truthfully, he soon forgot himself, exaggerating, inventing, 
and in general painting a very poetic picture of Detroit and its 
surrounding. The plums, for instance, are very large and like the 
fruit of the tree of the garden of Eden, “very pleasant to look at”; 
one shot brings down twenty or thirty turkeys; in brief, this country 
“may justly be called the earthly paradise of North America.”** 
The above statement cannot be proved to be exaggerated, because 
we lack independent evidence by which they could be checked. 
There are many other statements of his however, which can be con- 
trolled by other sources. 

A few items are worth a passing comment, before we proceed 
to Cadillac account of the Quebec letter. We shall mention only 
three points: the extent of land cleared, the number of Indians at 


30 “Antoine Laumet...at Michilimackinac,” loc. cit., 189 ff. 

31 Carheil to Champigny, August 30, 1702, JR, 65: 200. 

32 Ma , 5: 284. 

33 Cadillac to Pontchartrain, September 25, 1702, MPHS, 33: 133 ff. 
—For the translation of this letter, see “Antoine Laumet...at Michili- 
mackinac,” loc. cit., 125, note 50. 

34 Annexed to this description was a plan of Detroit and a map of 
the Strait. I have not found either of these documents. 
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Detroit and the number of white settlers there. When he left 
Detroit on July 21, 1702, Cadillac says, twenty acres of land had 
been cleared, and the Hurons had 200 acres ready for cultivation. 
Now, six years later, in 1708, there were in all 353 acres, of which 
Cadillac had 157, all cleared by Indians and soldiers; the settlers 
had cleared 46 acres and the Hurons 150 acres.*® 

In 1701, nearly 6,000 Indians of different tribes wintered at 
Detroit, “as every one knows”; and what is more, Cadillac fed 
them all. How he managed this is a mystery, for “every one knew” 
that the provisions had all been consumed on the way, and that 
Tonti had to go to Michilimackinac and to Fort Frontenac to buy 
“some refreshments.” In 1704, Cadillac wrote to Pontchartrain that 
there were more than 2,000 Indians at Detroit.2*° What became of 
the other four thousand is not said. By 1708, the number had 
dwindled to 1,200.*7 Of the original 6,000 Indians, 400 were able 
to bear arms. Cadillac does not explain how, with his army of 
Indians, he kept asking for 200 soldiers; or, rather, it is clear that 
most of the original soldiers deserted or went back to Montreal; in 
1704, there were only fourteen soldiers left.** 

As for the white settlers, the numbers vary greatly. In 1706, 
Cadillac wrote that there were 216 persons at Detroit;** and in the 
following year, Riverin, a friend of Cadillac, wrote from Paris that 
there were 270 persons, including twenty-five families.“ In 1708, 
the king writing to Vaudreuil and the two Raudots,*’ said that there 
were 120 French houses within the fort; and a few months later, 
Cadillac asked that five or six hundred inhabitants and troops in 
proportion be sent to Detroit.‘? All the above information orig- 
inated in Detroit, but in this same year we have the testimony of an 
inspector, named D’Aigremont, who tells a very different story 
“The whole of the inhabitants of Detroit,” writes D’Aigremont, 
“numbered sixty-three. They have taken land within the fort, and 
have built small houses of stakes plastered with mud and thatched 





35 D’Aigremont to Pontchartrain, November 14, 1708, MPHS, 33: 145. 

36 Cadillac to Pontchartrain, November 14, 1704, ibid., 205. 

87 Louis XIV to Vaudreuil and the Raudots, June 6, 1708, RAPQ, 
1940, 413.—These officials seem to have misunderstood what the ki ng 
wrote, see Vaudreuil and the Raudots to Pontchartrain, November 14, 
1708, ibid., 455. 

38 Cadillac to Pontchartrain, November 14, 1704, MPHS, 33: 233. 

32 Cadillac to Pontchartrain, or 30, 1706, AC, C 11A, 24: 195. 

40 Riverin to Pontchartrain, April 11, 1707, MPHS, 33: 316. 

41 Louis XIV to Vaudreuil and the ’Raudots, June 6, RAPQ, 1940, 


413, 

42 Cadillac to Pontchartrain, September 15, 1708, MPHS, 33: 390. 
The minister wrote in the margin: “True, but impossible; make him under- 
stand the absurdity of it.” 
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with grass. Cf these sixty-three inhabitants, only twenty-nine have 
taken land, for the other—except the officers, Rané, d’Argenteuil, 
and Figuier—are only at Detroit for trading purposes.” And in a 
note, he added: “These twenty-nine ought not to be regarded as 
settlers, for they are married soldiers, most of whom remain at 
Detroit perforce; they are still performing soldiers’ duty and mount 
guard like the rest.”’** 

The rest of the letter of Cadillac to Pontchartrain deals with 
his adventures in Quebec to which we shall now return. After giv- 
ing an account of Detroit at the end of the first year, Cadillac sug- 
gests how to improve the settlement by means of his frenchification 
scheme for the Indians. He also wanted a subsidy to make them 
presents. But we have reasons to believe that if Cadillac had ob- 
tained a subsidy, instead of making presents, he would have pocket- 
ed the money. As might have been expected, his letter includes 
unfavorable comments on the missionaries, that is, on the Jesuits. 
They had inveighed against the brandy trade carried on at Mich- 
ilimackinac, because, he says, it is an insuperable obstacle to the 
propagation of the faith; also because of the bad example given by 
the French, the multiplication of congés, and the excessive hunting 
in the woods. To obviate the last evil, ‘you found no better ex- 
pedient, my Lord, than to form a post’ in a place where land was 
fertile. “All Canada agreed that Detroit was the most suitable 
place.” The post will do away with all these evils, and it would 
seem that the Jesuits should come and settle at Detroit. “But it 
appears that they have found the secret of remaining [at Michili- 
mackinac} without witnesses, which is the object of all their desires.” 

The last item is as old as New France. The Jesuits had no fear 
of witnesses, but they objected to commandants using their position 
to foster the brandy trade, or to introduce it where it did not exist 
before. “All Canada” did not agree that the Detroit was the most 
suitable place for the new post, and the implication that it is a 
populous center is simply ridiculous. 

What Cadillac wanted most of all was to force the Jesuits to 
break up the mission at Michilimackinac. The irony of the situation 
is that, when Cadillac finally left Detroit in 1711, another command- 
ant was sent to the old mission. The extent of his phobia for the 
post on the northern strait may be seen from the conference which 


43 D’Aigremont to Pontchartrain, November 14, 1708, MPHS, 33: 
426, 428. Cf. Vaudreuil and the Raudots to Pontchartrain, November 14, 
1708, RAPQ, 1940, 455, and see supra, note 22, the testimony of La Forest, 
Courtemanche and Babie. 
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he describes in this letter in the presence, of Calliéres, Champigny, 
Father Bouvart, D’Auteuil, Lotbiniére and Beauharnois, the new 
intendant. As in the case of the Detroit councils, we have no other 
account of this conference, but the letter of Cadillac. Unintention- 
ally, however, he shows that he had attributed to the missionaries 
an interpretation of the instructions previously sent by Calliéres to 
the Jesuits of Michilimackinac. 

In the opening sentence, he says: “It appeared to me, my Lord, 
that your intention in establishing Detroit was to bring the tribes 
together there, and chiefly those of Michilimackinac.” This was 
Cadillac’s intention, not Pontchartrain’s. In the plan which Cham- 
pigny chose—that of Charron—there was nothing about bringing 
the Indians of Michilimackinac to Detroit. In the preceding year, 
Cadillac had wangled from Father Bouvart a promise that Fathers 
de Marest and de Carheil would be sent to Detroit. He next quotes 
d'Auteuil, the representative of the Company of the Colony, as say- 
ing that if the moving of the Indians takes place, the Company will 
defray all expenses. D’Auteuil then supposedly gives a tirade 
against Michilimackinac, representing it as a den of iniquity, and 
wondering why the missionaries there do not complain against the 
disorders which are taking place at the old mission. “This attack,” 
says Cadillac, “hit this Reverend Father [Bouvart]} so hard that it 
took his breath away.” 

Now, at the very time when D’Auteuil was taking Father Bou- 
vart’s breath away, Carheil’s letter of August 30, 1702, was on its 
way to Quebec. This letter, addressed to Champigny before the 
latter left for France, contained an indictment against the abomina- 
tions, the disorderly conduct and the scandals which had gone on at 
Michilimackinac ever since the time of M. de Lamothe.** 

Cadillac’s letter further expatiates on the obnoxiousness of the 
mission, concluding that “to break it up and take it to Detroit 
would be a work worthy of the glory of the king, of religion, and 
of the welfare of the missions.” He professes to be scandalized at 
the missionaries receiving into their houses goods and beaver pelts 
“of the fugitive rebels.” There was really no grounds for being 
scandalized. For years the attic of the chapel of Michilimackinac 
and the house of the Jesuits there had been used as warehouses, 
because they were the only safe places in the wilderness; and he 
conveniently forgets that, only a few years earlier, the “fugitive 
rebels” were protected by himself if they paid for protection. 





44 Carheil to Champigny, August 30, 1702, JR, 65: 200. 
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Next comes Cadillac’s version of Champigny’s reply. The latter 

was on the eve of his return to France, and Cadillac knew that he 
would see Pontchartrain, hence greater caution was necessary. 
When orders were given to establish Detroit, Champigny is quoted 
as saying, the king made no mention of Michilimackinac, but mere- 
ly instructed Calliéres and Champigny to take what was best from 
the memorandum of Charron and from that of Cadillac; so he took 
that of Charron. Cadillac brushes aside these statements of Cham- 
pigny, by saying that they were the same objections which he had 
raised against the founding of Detroit. Yet, Cadillac is forced to 
admit that Calliéres simply said that “he could not force the Indians 
to settle at Detroit if they did not wish to do so, and that to take 
the missionaries away from the natives amounted to compelling 
them to go by force.” 
_ As can be seen, there was nothing in the instructions that could 
be construed as “orders” from Calliéres. Cadillac, however, claims 
to have answered Champigny, that the king’s intention were evident: 
the other posts should be broken up. In fact, he says, he had re- 
ceived explicit orders from Pontchartrain to that effect, for success at 
Detroit “depends on bringing the tribes together at this post, and 
especially those of Michilimackinac.” All that Calliéres had actu- 
ally instructed him to do was to “invite’’ the Indians; and all that 
Champigny ever said, was that it was not his plan but which was 
chosen, but Charron’s. As for the supposed orders of Pontchar 
train, there is not a word in his letters which “enjoins” him to bring 
the Indians, “especially those of Michilimackinac,” to Detroit. 

D’ Auteuil, the letter continues, then asked why did not the mis- 
sionaries move to Detroit, thus forcing the Indians to follow them? 
This was precisely what neither Calliéres, nor Champigny, nor any 
responsible individual wanted. But Cadillac taking his cue from 
D’Auteuil said: “The missionaries are not the Indians’ slaves... 
it is for them to tell the Indians that they are going to a desirable 
land.” But Detroit was not a desirable land, the Indians themselves 
had seen it under water. At this point Beauharnois said: “If His 
Majesty has so much at heart the migration of the Indians, why does 
he not make a grant to move the whole Michilimackinac missions 
to Detroit?” Cadillac knew very well that the king would make 
no further grant. Hence his answer to Beauharnois: “You have 
heard that, as regards the mission of Michilimackinac, the Company 
of the Colony would bear the expense if the governor thought fit 
to remove the mission to Detroit.” For a man who knew so well 
what the intention of the king and of the minister were, this is very 
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strange. Had there not been “orders” to move the mission to De- 
troit? And if such orders had come from Paris, how could Cal- 
ligres “think fit” to tell the Indians and the missionaries to go to 
Detroit? They would have had no alternative; the Indians might 
want to stay at Michilimackinac, but the missonaries would have to 
go to Detroit. 

___ As we saw, Cadillac had insinuated a few pages earlier that the 
reason why the missionaries wanted to be alone was that they trad- 
ed in the distant posts. The Company's offer to bear the expense 
of the transfer to Detroit was made on the grounds that the Jesuits 
did no trading. Thereupon Cadillac said: 


I replied that I did not accuse the Jesuits of trading, but many « es 
went on among the people who brought them wine and hosts for their 
masses, and their boats are laden with heavy loads of goods. A hundred 
men who were with me have seen these hired men, who go to the farth- 
est parts of the woods, there to engage in trade. Why, some even had the 
impudence to come within a day’s journey from Detroit, and I informed 
the governor and the intendant of it. 


_ The charge of illicit trading has been refuted so often that it 
hardly seems worth while to refute it anew. The first direct accu- 
sation at this period is that of D’Auteuil, a hypochondriac who was 
against practically everybody in Canada. The Jesuits as tutors of 
the Indians had a concession at Sillery which had apparently not 
been ratified by the king. In a law suit which they won, D’Auteuil 
claims, these Fathers obtained from the Sovereign Council half the 
seignory of Duchesnay, one of their neighbors. Not only do they 
take real estate but movables also. For instance, they are engaged 
openly in trade in the Ottawa country, where under the pretext of 
supplying their personal needs, they made, last year, more than 
16,000 livres “not to speak of other trading operations.”*® 

Pontchartrain, unwilling to let this accusation pass, asked 
D’Auteuil for an explanation.‘* He also wrote to Raudot, the new 
intendant, asking to investigate the matter.*7 Some kind of an 
answer was sent by D’Auteuil in the following year. He was speak- 
ing, he said of the trade in the Ottawa country, 


which is public and against which everybody grumbles. Since it has been 
forbidden to trade in the woods, the Jesuits’ canoes have been used by 
merchants and voyageurs to go to Michilimackinac where they trade heavily. 
Each year one sees these canoes come back loaded with beaver pelts. Can 





45 D’Auteuil to Pontchartrain, November 15, 1704, RAPQ, 1923, 13. 
46 Pontchartrain to D’Auteuil, June 17, 1705, AC, B 27; 81. 
47 Id. to Raudot, July 1, 1705, ibid., 99. 
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we believe that others than these Fathers themselves are trading, when it 
is forbidden to everyone else.*8 


“Peut-on juger que ce soit d’autres qu’eux qui fassent ce com- 
merce?” D’Auteuil’s only proof of his charge is another question, 
which Pontchartrain could not answer. The true explanation was 
given by Raudot. 


I have inquired, my Lord, as to what might have laid the Jesuit Fathers 
open to the suspicion of trading in beaver pelts, as they are accused of do- 
ing. What has given rise to the accusation is that they are obliged to make 
use of hired men to bring the canoes conveying their provisions as well as 
the other things they need for their mission. Notwithstanding all the pre- 
cautions taken, these hired men cannot be prevented from taking goods on 
their own account, which they trade in for their own profit, and as they 
take such goods in the canoes belonging to these Fathers, people will have 
it that it is they who carry on this trade.*9 ; 


The real question of course was whether the Jesuits themselves 
were trading for profit. One day, Raudot asked Cadillac this ques- 
tion. The latter answered that the hired men traded publicly, and 
that he “would even cite a letter from one of the Fathers, that they 
did so.”°® The Jesuits had also heard this rumor and investigated 
it. It seems that two men who went to the Ottawa country, Des- 
ruisseaux and Des Pins dit Lemoine, had, ‘unknown to the Fathers,” 
taken merchandise which they sold for seven or eight thousand 
livres.°' Vaudreuil and the two Raudots writing to the minister 
gave the following explanation. 


The Jesuit Fathers, my Lord, never did carry on any trade in the Ottawa 
country and they must assuredly be exempt from such a suspicion; but the 
men who bring their provisions to the mission do trade. When the Jesuit 
Fathers told you that what had given rise to the rumor was that the men 
called Desruisseaux and Des Pins had, unknown to them, brought merchan- 
dise, they should have said that it was with their permission; for the mer- 
chandise which they allow those who bring them needed supplies is a 
sort of payment for the canoes and their wages during the whole voyage. 
From the time of Messrs Frontenac, Denonville and Calliéres, such has 
always been the custom here: those who bring the provisions for the mis- 
sionaries, Jesuits and others, have always taken enough merchandise to pay 
for their voyage. We must observe here, that what the king gives for 
these missions is not even sufficient for the keep of the missionaries, and 
they could never stand the expense if they had to pay the men, for 


48 D’Auteuil to Pontchartrain, November 17, 1705, RAPQ, 1923, 21. 

49 Raudot to Pontchartrain, November 19, 1705, MPHS, 33: 249. 

50 Cadillac to Pontchartrain, November 20, 1705, AC, C 11A, 23: 154. 
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there is not a canoe which does not cost them one hundred pistoles to bring 
to the mission. 


This joint letter then goes on to explain the case of the two 
men mentioned by the Jesuits. It was not clear whether all beaver 
Its had been acquired during the voyage. Des Pins had been 
id for these pelts in letters of exchange, and it would ruin the 
merchants if these letters were protested; moreover, Des Pins had 
thought that what he did was permitted. As for Desruisseaux, there 
is no record of his having brought any pelts to Quebec. ‘Those 
who carried the provisions for the Priests of the Foreign Missions 
may have done the same as Des Pins and Desruisseaux, but they 
did not bring any beaver pelts, for their canoe capsized at Sault St. 
Louis; they lost everything and one man was drowned.”®* 

In the two following years, the king wrote that the carrying of 
merchandise to the missionaries, over and above their needs, must 
stop, but he made no suggestion as to how the voyage of the carriers 
was to be financed.** Finally, D'Aigremont, in his report of 1708, 
wrote that a large quantity of goods was being taken to Michili- 
mackinac by the canoes bringing the provisions to the missionaries; 
the Jesuits had no share in the trading, for the merchandise be- 
longed to the canoemen and this was done with the approval and 
under the authority of the governor general.** 

After this long digression on the Jesuits’ trade, little more needs 
to be said about Cadillac's letter of September 25, 1702. He goes 
on to say ask the minister to erect Detroit into a province inde- 
pendent of Quebec and to appoint himself as governor, for if he 
waits until Detroit is a perfect town, “I shall be made governor at 
an age when popes are made.” In fact, he foresees so many delays 
that he is asking, ‘‘with great mortification,” to be appointed town 
major of Quebec. He would naturally prefer to be commandant 
at Detroit, provided he had jurisdiction over all the posts of in the 
Ottawa country. This last statement, incidentally, proves that he 
never had any jurisdiction over Father Marest, as he claimed. 


You seem to wish that the Jesuits should be my friends. This is also my 
wish, but as the quarrel dates from the time of the late Count de Frontenac, 
and as they have good memories, I do not think that they will forget the 
past, whatever i might do to attain that end. Their attitude, however, 
will not prevent me from treating them with great regard and respect. All 





52 Vaudreuil and the Raudots to Pontchartrain, November 13, 1706, 
RAPQ, 1939, 153. 

6 Louis XIV to Vaudreuil and Raudot, June 30, 1707, RAPQ, 1940, 
361; id. to Vaudreuil, June 6, 1708, ibid., 410. 7 

54 D’Aigremont to Pontchartrain, 1708, November 14, MPHS, 33: 451. 
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our. quarrels have arisen from their opposition to the orders of the king, 
which I know how to maintain and to carry out. 


The controversy here referred to between Cadillac and the Jes- 
uits at the time of Frontenac actually originated from the Jesuits’ 
opposition to a faked ordinance of Frontenac to the commandant. 
From now on, he goes on to say, the Jesuits and himself will work 
together harmoniously, for an agreement had been signed in Quebec 
by Calliéres, Bouvart and Cadillac. The Jesuits will have no more 
complaints against him nor he against them. “If, therefore, anything 
is brought to you directly or indirectly, I beg of you to pay no atten- 
tion to it, for the agreement just concluded puts an end to it all.” 

Commenting on this agreement, Rochemonteix notes: “In read- 
ing this contract, one asks oneself how Father Bouvart and Germain 
could have signed it. Did they not go too far in their desire for 
peace? At any rate, they must not have known much about the state 
of affairs in the Ottawa country, or they must not have known M. 
de Lamothe very well.’’®® 

Since the document was signed not by Father Germain but by 
Father Bouvart, we shall add a few details about the latter. He 
arrived in Canada in 1673, and after two years at Sillery, went to 
Quebec where he remained thirty years, from 1676 to his death in 
1705.5 In 1698, he was made superior of all the Jesuit missions 
in New France. He was a good, pious, zealous, learned priest, but 
was no match for Cadillac.*’ He wanted peace at all costs and was 
ready to sacrifice his subjects and the rights of his order to those 
who threatened to make trouble.°* He was conscious however, of 
his limitations, and asked to be relieved from the superiorship after 
three years.°® He evidently did not know Cadillac, for at the very 
time when he was sending the commandant of Detroit letters of 
congratulations and good wishes, the latter was writing malevolent 





. oe Rochemontex, Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle-France au XVII¢ siéele, 

56 Jesuit Catalogues for these years. Rochemonteix, op. cit., 3: 294, 
note 4, and 372, note 2. 

57 “Equidem doctriné praestat estque sanctissimae vitae.” Raffeix to 
— Gonzalez, November 7, 1700, Jesuit Archives, Rome, Gallia, 110 
58 Cf. Bouvart to Thyrsus Gonzalez, September 14, 1699, ibid., II, 81. 
“Et jam ad hoc R. P. Super [Bouvart] pro nimia sua facilitate et ad 
complacendum propensione manus dedisset, ni consultores obstitissent, 
dicendo rem Instituto nostro adeo repugnantem, & nobis summi hac in re- 
gene [Canada] momenti ad Majorum Superiorum judicium esse referen- 

” Silvy to id., ibid., 246. “Nimia est... faciliate Rus Pater Rector: 
in multis et magni Interdum momenti dat manus facile. Unum videtur 
intendere, nimirum placere.” Raffeix to id., November 7, 1700, ibid., I, 79. 

59 Bouvart to id., October 14, 1699, ibid., II, 247. 
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letters to Paris. Not until Father Marest came to Quebec in 1703, 
did Bouvart finally realize the situation; when Marest made known 
that the Indians of Michilimackinac were absolutely opposed to 
leave the post, nothing more was heard about the agreement of 
September 1702. A study of this agreement, which is found among 
the correspondence with the Ottawa country, will throw further 
light on its contents. 


Agreement made by M. the Chevalier de Calliéres, governor gen- 
eral. Between Reverend Father Bouvart, Superior of the Jesuits in 
Canada, accompanied by Reverend Father Germain, and Sieur de 
Lamothe Cadillac, commandant at Detroit, with regard to the com- 
laints which he made against several missionaries. 
1°) [In virtue of this agreement] all the Jesuits said Sieur de 
Lamothe will forget the latter's complaints and neither he nor they 
will henceforth speak or write to the Court or to anybody else about 
them in any manner and under any pretext whatsoever. 
2°) The missionaries who are in the Ottawa country and in other 
distant posts, far from preventing the Indians from coming to De- 
troit, will urge them as strongly as possible to settle there. 
3°) Reverend Father Marest, superior at Michilimackinac, will go 
to Detroit next spring and minister to the Ottawa Indians there. 
4°) Reverend Father Garnier will also go to Detroit next spring to 
minister to the Hurons. 
5°) All the missionaries in the Ottawa country will obey the orders 
which Sieur de Lamothe will give them on the king’s behalf, and 
they will not prevent their execution either by the French or by the 
Indians. They will not oppose these orders either directly or indi- 
rectly, under any pretext whatsoever, but will have the right to 
appeal to the governor general. 
6°) If some private dispute should arise between the missionaries 
and Sieut de Lamothe, both parties will submit it to M. the Chevalier 
de Calliéres, and will abide by his decision, and send no complaints 
to the Court. 
7°) The missionaries on the spot will communicate whatever com- 
plaints they may have to Sieur de Lamothe and the latter will com- 
municate his to them; failing which, all the compaints will be con- 
sidered as null and rejected by M. the Chevalier de Calliéres. 
8°) This autumn, the Reverend Jesuit Fathers will send a signed 
copy of the present agreement to the superior of the missionaries 
at Michilimackinac, who will communicate it to all the Fathers of 
their Society who are in the missions. 
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9°) Sieur de Lamothe will take a copy of the agreement and will 
conform himself to it. 

10°) Another copy will remain in the hands of M. the Chevalier de 
Calliéres, and a copy in those of Reverend Father Bouvart. Done 
in the castle of Quebec, the twenty-fifth day of September, one 
thousand seventeen hundred and two. 

Le Cher Decallieres M. Bouvart D. L. C. D. J., Lamothe Cadillac.*® 


On reading this document we can see why Cadillac wrote to 
Marest that he “willingly submitted” to such an agreement.*! “There 
is not,” answered Marest, ‘“‘any submission for you, it is all on our 
side.** The preamble itself shows this: there is nothing about the 
complaints of the missionaries, but it is all about those which he, 
Cadillac, made against them. Article 2 is an indirect accusation 
against Carheil and Marest, based on the false assumption that they 
had effectively prevented the Indians from going to Detroit. Ona 
copy of the agreement annoted by Cadillac and Champigny, Cadil- 
lac wrote: “This [second] article shows that the Jesuits have done 
all they could to prevent the Indians from coming to Detroit.”** 
Champigny’s note opposite reads: “I do not believe that it proves 
what Sieur de Lamothe contends; to prove his point it would have 
been necessary to say that the Jesuits will no longer do what they 
did in the past.” It has been sufficiently shown that the Jesuits of 
Michilimackinac waited to see what the Indians would decide, and 
these were soon to reassert their unwillingness to go to Detroit. 

According to article 3, Marest was to go to Detroit, and since 
there was no other Jesuit msisionary to take his place, the Ottawa 
Indians had the choice of following Marest or of being abandoned 
by him. Cadillac knew that this was the most efficient means to ob- 
tain what he had so much at heart: the closing of the Michilimack- 
inac mission. In his annotation to this article, Cadillac says: ‘This 
article has not been executed”; and Champigny confessed that he 
did not know why Marest went to Quebec instead of to Detroit; as 
we have seen, Marest went there to enlighten his superior. Article 
4, Cadillac claims in his annotation, had not been executed either. 
Champigny explains this by noting that Father Garnier’s health very 
likely prevented him from making the journey. 

The Jesuits were made the servants of Cadillac by article 5, they 
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were placed completely at his mercy. Time and again, as we have 
seen noted, he put forward as orders of the king various points 
which he later hoped would become royal orders. It was easy for 
him to do this, for all recourse to Paris was precluded by the agree- 
ment. The missionaries could remonstrate with the governor gen- 
eral, but Cadillac could claim that he had letter from the king 
which coud not be overruled. What Cadillac intended to do about 
this article can be seen from the note which he added to the agree- 
ment: “By article 5, M. de Calliéres made Sieur de Lamothe com- 
mandant general of the Ottawa country, and he made it known 
that the Jesuits opposed the execution of his orders.” If Cadillac 
really thought this, why should he have asked again for the com- 
mandantship of the Ottawa country in the following year? “I do 
not believe,” noted Champigny, ‘that such a consequence can be 
drawn from this article, the consequence rather is that Sieur de 
Lamothe is the commandant at Detroit and that the Jesuits will 
obey him in all that pertain to the service of the king, and that they 
will invite the Indians to go to Detroit.” 

_ Article 6 placed the missionaries even more fully at Cadillac's 
mercy. He complained in a note added to this article that he had 
written to Calliéres, but his letter had been handed to Vaudreuil, 
the new governor, who did not answer. Said Champigny: “The 
death of M. de Calliéres had nothing to do with the nature of this 
agreement. He should have written to the commandant or to the 
governor general, not to M. de Calliéres. M. de Vaudreuil did 
answer this request, as can be seen from what M. de Lamothe said 
to the Indians.” Cadillac could command Marest if the latter had 
been in Detroit, but he had no power over the Jesuits as long as 
they were at Michilimackinac. 

With regard to article 7, ordering the mutual airing of com- 
plaints, Champigny remarked that Cadillac could communicate his 
to Father Marest by letter. “My opinion is that this article should 
be carried out; it will put an end to many disputes which can only 
tire my Lord” ; and according to article 8, the Jesuits most concerned 
with this one-sided agreement were not even consulted. What is al- 
most incomprehensible is that a superior should thus hand over to 
Cadillac his subordinates, and that Father Bouvart should have 
asked for such an agreement.** These, however, are the facts of 
the case. 


It fell to the lot of Marest to carry out the above agreement, 
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but as we suggested, he was determined not to let Cadillac have 
his own way. The latter left Quebec toward the end of September, 
and reached Detroit on November 6, 1702.°* During his absence, 
Tonti sent disturbing news to Calliéres. The cheapness of English 
goods attracted the Indians; and the Iroquois acting as middlemen, 
came to Detroit; as a matter of fact, some Hurons had already gone 
to Albany.*? 

When Cadillac arrived at Detroit, he found that “‘all the Indians 

had gone for the hunt.” One month later, he assembled a few 
Hurons and Ottawa and told them of his trip to Quebec. 
Here is what concerns Detroit. The Jesuit who has charge of the prayer 
at Michilimackinac [Father Marest} will come here this spring [1703]; he 
will have his hut in the village of the Ottawa. I shall send a canoe to 
fetch him. Another Jesuit {Father Garnier} will also come this summer 
to take care of the Hurons; he is now among the Seneca. 

I think that five or six French families will also come to begin this 
settlement; they will arrive when the grain is ripe, and perhaps sooner, if 
they wish. ) 

All the French and the missionaries who are in this section of the 
country will listen to my word and obey me; for Onontio has so decided 
and what he decides is always executed.®8 


The same speech was repeated to the other Indians when they 
returned from the hunt. Cadillac had no authority outside of De- 
troit, but he saw, or said he saw such broad powers in article 5 of 
the agreement. He actually sent a canoe to fetch Father Marest 
at the end of April, but instead of bringing back the missionary, 
the man who went to Michilimackinac returned with a letter to 
Cadillac from Marest in which the latter declared that he had strong 
reasons for going to Quebec. “You write to me that you are sending 
the letters of M. de Calliéres. I received no such letters, but only 
the agreement about which you know, and which means to us what 
it must no doubt have meant to you and to M. de Calliéres. Intelli- 
gentia pauca.” Marest however, had received a letter from Father 
Bouvart ordering him to go to Detroit. He assembled the Indians 
and told them that since they knew the will of Onontio, he would 
bring their decision to Quebec. The Indians deliberated three days, 
and then unanimously declared that they would never go to Detroit; 
that he could tell this to Onontio as they had told him last year. As 
for the Hurons, Marest refers Cadillac to Quarante Sols to discover 





65 On September 27, he “was about to leave,” and appointed Antoine 
Lagarde as his attorney. MPHS, 34: 228. 
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his intentions, for Carheil had not been admitted to the Hurons 
councils.*® 

In a note to this letter, Cadillac asserted that the refusal of the 
Ottawa to move to Detroit was an illusion of the missionary. One 
sub-tribe, the Ottawa-Sinago, had sent him a wampum belt as a 
token of their coming to Detroit after the harvest. This is very 
likely true, for the chief of this sub-tribe was Le Pesant, who soon 
became the main troublemaker in Detroit. He also notes that only 
twenty Hurons remained at Michilimackinac, and there too is 


t Father de Carheil, as obstinate as Benedict XII, who, at the time of 
two on antipopes, remained in Aragon, where he had himself buried in 
the papal garments. This one wants at all costs to die as a missionary of 
the Hurons of Michilimackinac, although there is nobody there. If M. 
de Lamothe were free to act as is customary with the Indians by giving 
them presents and wampum belts, he would have them all in Detroit.” 


While Marest’s letter was en route to Detroit, the Indians there 
held three successives councils. In the first, they said that “they 
would not go to the English.”"° In the second council held when 
Quarante Sols arrived from Michilimackinac, he said that he had re- 
ceived a wampum belt from the Iroquois, but that he did not know 
what it meant, for he was not there at the time, and the elders had 
forgotten what the Iroquois had said.’ In the third council, ten 
days later, Quarante Sols, after much beating about the bush, said 
that Sastaresty would bring his fire to Saginaw; that the Hurons of 
Michilimackinac “had given me the lie in council; and that it was 
false that Onontio had told the Hurons to establish themselves at 
Detroit." He also reported that after a long dispute, the Hurons 
of Michilimackinac—where there were supposed to be only twenty- 
five—and those who had settled at Detroit had decided to go to 
Montreal and ask what Onontio’s wishes were.” 

There does not seem to be much room for misunderstanding. 
The main Huron chief, Sastaretsy, was still at Michilimackinac; and 
the Hurons had given the lie to Quarante Sols, who was supposed 
to be a great friend of Cadillac. It cannot be said either that the 
Jesuits had influenced the Hurons, for Quarante Sols had taken care 
to keep Carheil out of the council. 

Two days after this last council at Detroit, Cadillac answered 
Marest’s letter. After nothing that nothing would have been lost 
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if Marest had sent Carheil to Quebec, he goes on to say: “If it 
was absolutely necessary for you to go to Quebec, you could have 
passed through Detroit. We could have settled together everything 
pertaining to the establishment of your mission while you were 
away, so that, on your return, everything would have been ready.” 
Marest, as we have already mentioned, protested against Cadillac's 
“willing submission” to the agreement. It seems, says the latter, 
that “one must be very sensitive to protest against my using this 
expression.” For he had been given, unsealed, the letter of the 
Jesuit superior, in which Bouvart had asked for this agreement. 

You ascend upon the chair of Moses and preach what you do not practice. 
I shall speak to the —. Your superior of Quebec wrote that the king 
wanted you to come this spring to Detroit, he settled this with the governor 
general, with me, and with the Directors of the Company; and yet, you 


have strong reasons for not coming. Do you call such conduct obedient 
service of the king ?7% 


Cadillac had queer ideas with regard to obedience. Aside from 
the false assumption that the king wanted Marest to go to Detroit, 
each Jesuit has the right of deferring the execution of a command. 
When these reasons have been stated, if the superior still wishes 
his orders to be carried out, then the subject has to obey, or else 
he has the right to appeal to a higher superior. When Father Bou- 
vart was told that the Indians absolutely refused to go to Detroit, 
he withdrew his order, lest the Ottawa should be forced to move. 
Besides, when Marest arrived in Quebec, Calliéres was dead, and 
they were waiting for his successor. 
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The Cartography of the 
Mississippi 
The Maps of Coronelli 


We have seen that the Rio del Espiritu Santo was not the Mis- 
sissippi; in fact we do not know what this river was.’ We have 
also seen that when the Mississippi was discovered, other problems 
arose, among them the sea into which it emptied. While it was 
clear from Jolliet’s account that it disembogued into the Gulf of 
Mexico, he did not actually reach the mouth of the river; but from 
its direction and from the faulty latitude at the lowest point reached, 
Jolliet surmised that the Mississippi emptied into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico.? 

The first white men who explored the two thousand miles of 
its course were Jolliet and Marquette, who traveled over nearly 
1,000 miles, from the mouth of the Wisconsin to near the mouth 
of the Arkansas. Then in 1679, Duluth may have seen the up- 
per reaches of the Mississippi, but he did not leave any account of 
his travels; at least we do not know whether he saw the river in the 
Sioux country. Thirdly, we know that Accault, Auguelle and Hen- 
nepin ascended the river in 1680. The stretch between the mouth 
of the Illinois and the mouth of the Wisconsin had already been 
seen by Jolliet and Marquette, but the 200 miles from the Wisconsin 
and the Falls of St. Anthony were first seen by these three men. 
Finally, in 1682, LaSalle descended the Mississippi to the sea. Down 
to the Arkansas River he went over the same route as Jolliet and 
Marquette, but from there to the sea, nearly 700 miles, he thought 
he was in unexplored territory. This was a mistake on his part, 
for 150 years earlier, Luis de Moscoso had descended the Mississippi 
to the sea, but La Salle was unaware of this. 

By 1682, or less than ten years after the Jolliet-Marquette ex- 
pedition, the whole of the Mississippi, from the Falls of St. An- 
thony to the sea, had been explored and mapped. Many of the maps 
made between 1680 and 1703, are extant today, and their study 
will be the subject of these articles. La Salle’s geographical con- 
ceptions obtained until the expedition of Iberville in 1699, but from 
this year on, maps of the Mississippi River became more accurate. 





1 El Rio del Espiritu Santo, New York, 1945, 145 f. 
2 Life and Voyages of Louis Jolliet (1645-1700), Chicago, 1948, 122. 
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In 1703, thanks to the survey of Pierre-Charles Le Sueur, Claude 
Delisle was able to publish a map of the Mississippi on which the 
course of the Mississippi was fixed. It only remained to explore 
the river north of the Falls of St. Anthony and find its source; this 
was the work of the nineteenth century. Finally, in 1718, Guil- 
laume Delisle published a map which embodied all avail- 
able knowledge until that time. 

As we said above, the maps of the river will be analyzed and 
compared with the available documentation on which they are based. 
Neither the maps nor the writings of the explorers would give us 
an adequate idea of the exploration of the Mississippi, but both 
maps and writings should make us better understand the history 
of the exploration of the richest valley of North America. 

. The first time La Salle set eyes on upon the river was on De- 
cember 5, 1680. In the following year, however. Thévenot pub- 
lished a map of the Mississippi based’ on the ‘““Manitoumie’’ map,‘ 
and in the same year, Franquelin made in Quebec another map of 
the river. This latter map has four parts, the fourth representing 
the southwest of present day United States, with a schematic course 
of the Mississippi from Latitude 44° to latitude 31° where the river 
emptied into the Baye du St. Esprit. Franquelin’s basic map is 
one of Sanson’s, as can be seen from the six rivers—not named— 
emptying into the Baye du St. Esprit. The two rivers which come 
from the west are not named either, but one is the Missouri and 
the other the Arkansas; and the two rivers coming from the east 
are “Les Islinois” and “La Riviere Ouabouski-Quou ou Oiiio ou 
Belle Riviere.” The mouth of the Illinois is at latitude 42° 30’, 
that is 3° 30’ above its true position, whereas the Ohio is at lati- 
tude 35° 30’, or 1° 30’ below its true position. Thus the difference 
between the Illinois and the Ohio is seven degrees instead of two. 

The Ohio on this map is represented as a huge river taking its 
rise in a mountain range; its headwaters are not far from those of 
another river—unnamed—which empties into Lake Ontario. On 
the Illinois River is found the inscription “Fort Crevecoeur”’ ; as this 
fort was begun in January 1680, it is clear that the mapmaker was 
already aware of its existence in 1681. 

The complement of this map Franquelin map is another part 





3 Margry, 2: 133, 135. 

4 Life and A) se: of Louis Jolliet, 72 ff. 
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based on the Jesuit map of 1670.6 The “Riviére Miscous” emptied 
into the Mississippi at latitude 44°, 7.e., one degree above its true 
latitude, and what is presumably the Falls of St. Anthony is above 
latitude 48°. In other words, the Wisconsin is one degree below 
St. Paul instead of two, and St. Paul is three degrees above its 
real latitude. 

For all practical purposes, the above two sections of the map 
are useless. What Franquelin wanted was to give a general idea 
of the country west of the Great Lakes. It is certain that by this 
time—September 10, 1681—when his map was finished, he had 
not heard of the descent to the sea, which took place in 1682, but 
he may have heard of Hennepin’s voyage. Even so, his map, for 
all that regards the upper course of the Mississippi, is not much dif- 
ferent from that which he himself made in 1675. A thing difficult 
to explain is that Franquelin should have taken the Azores as his 
prime meridian. Since 1634, there was a law binding all French 
subjects to take Ferro Island as the prime meridian, and it was not 
permissible to use any other.’ 

In order to understand La Salle’s geographical conceptions, it is 
necessary to study two maps based on his letters and on the relation 
officielle. The first of these two maps was made in 1682 by Peronel 
and Bernou, and the second is the globe of Coronelli which was 
finished in 1683. 

La Salle arrived in New France in 1667, and went to the west- 
ern end of Lake Ontario with MM. Dollier and Galinée in 1669. 
In 1677, he made a voyage to France where he was given letters- 
patent authorizing him to explore the countries, because said the 
king, “there is nothing we have more at heart than the discovery of 
that country [western part of New France} where there is prospect 
of finding a way to Mexico.”* Returning to Quebec, La Salle de- 
parted for Niagara, built the Griffon, and made his way to the IIli- 
nois country. 

In 1680, La Salle speaks of a route for carrying merchandise 
from the Illinois country to Fort Frontenac, 


by a river which I found... and which is much easier than the route fol- 
lowed by Jolliet. The latter for reasons which I have been unable to fathom 
has hidden the difficulties of this route . . . 

This river which I call the “Baudrane,” and which the Iroquois name 





6 Carte contenant une part du Canada & les terres qui s’estendent 
a LY jeeww’e 614 de lattitude et de longitude depuis 246 jusqu’a 297.— 
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“Ohio,” and the Ottawa “‘Olighin-cipou”’ . . . rises behind Oneida, and after 
a westward course of 450 leagues with hardly any variations in size, but 
much wider than the Seine at Rouen, and much deeper, discharges itself 
into the Colbert River, twenty or twenty five leagues south-by-southwest 
of the mouth of the Illinois River. A bark could go up this river very far, 
to the vicinity of the Seneca villages, at which place there is not more than 
twenty or twenty-five leagues from the south shore of Lake Ontario or 
Frontenac. From here one can sail to Fort Frontenac in seventeen hours 
of fair wind. So that we would only have to build a warehouse on the 
shore of Lake Ontario, and another on the Baudrane River, where horses 
could be fed and used for transporting merchandise, this should prove 
easy, for the road is all ready.9 


The accompanying sketch which translates cartographically what 
he says, makes it clear that La Salle had not “found” any such river. 
First of all, there is no such point of the compass as south-by-south- 
west; the text is probably corrupt and La Salle writing in difficult 
circumstances, may well have made the mistake. Second, the dis- 
tance between the Illinois and the river which he mentions is actu- 
ally 234 miles and not between fifty-five and sixty-five miles. Third, 
the map which has this river is that of Father Raffeix.’® The fol- 
lowing inscription on the map is self explanatory: “Voyage to be 
made. By following this route it is easier to discover the whole of 
the Mississippi coming from Lake Ontario at the village of the 
Seneca and beyond, in E.” We have established that this map was 
made between 1682 and November 1683,'! that is, between two and 
three years after its supposed discovery by La Salle. Hence when 
he speaks of a river which he had “found,” he is simply talking 
from hearsay, and it is clear that he never descended the Ohio. 
Moreover, about sixty miles from the mouth of this river, there is, 
on Raffeix’ map, a “petit sault’’ (the Louisiville rapids), of which 
La Salle seems to have been totally unaware. 

In 1681, one year later, La Salle had supposedly found two other 
rivers. In an abridgment of one or of several of his letters, it is 
said that 
There is at the end of Lake Erie, ten leagues [south] of the Strait, a river 
[Maumee?] which could shorten by much the road to the Illinois country, 
as it is navigable for canoes to within two leagues of the river [Kankakee] 


which leads thither. But there is yet another route, shorter and better, 
the Ohio route which is navigable for barks. Thus, there would be no need 





9 La Salle to ............ » post September 29, 1680, Margry, 2: 80. 

10 BN, Ge D. 8042. simplified version of this map is in J. Winsor, 
Narrative and Critical History of America, 8 vols., Boston and New York, 
1884-1889, 4: 233. 

11 Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana, Chicago, 1941, 129 f. 
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262 JEAN DELANGLEZ 


of making use of the harbor at the end of Lake Michigan, nor of joining 
this harbor with the Riviére Divine, nor of making the latter navigable.12 


The Maumee does not come within two leagues of the head- 
waters of the Kankakee, but the St. Joseph River is near them at 
South Bend, Indiana. This is the route followed by La Salle in 
1679. It is apparent that the man who made this abridgment had 
only the vaguest idea of what he was talking about, and he was 
merely echoing what La Salle had written in 1680 and in 1681. 

In the letter of 1681 after many pages of self vindication, La 
Salle begins to speak of “Louisiana,” i.e., of the Illinois country. 
He never, he says, went through Green Bay or to Lake Superior and 
he has always preferred another route to the Illinois country, es- 

ially ‘now that I have found a shorter way than that of the 
lakes." This shorter way is as follows: 


The river, called by the Iroquois Tiotontaracton, which you have seen on 
my map to the south and toward the end of Lake Erie, is indeed the passage 
to go to the Ohio or Olighin-cipou, which means Beautiful river in Iro- 

uois and in Ottawa, respectively. The distance from Tiotontaracton to 

e Beautiful River being quite considerable, a communication between 
the two is difficult. But about one day's journey from the mouth of the 
Tiotontaracton ... there is a small lake out of which flows a creek three 
or four fathoms wide and one fathom deep where it comes out of the 
lake. This creek soon becomes a river by the junction of numerous others, 
and after a course of more than one hundred leagues, without any rapids, 
is augmented by another small river which comes from near the river of 
the Miami [St. Joseph} as well as by five or six others. Then it increases 
its speed along the side of a mountain and empties into the Illinois two 
leagues below the village and thence to into the Colbert River. It is 
called Ouabanchi or Aramoni. This is the shortest way of all, and the 
prairies surrounding that river will furnish a great number of buffalo hides. 
There are less than one hundred leagues between Niagara and this river! 
...It is by means of this river, called Ouabanchi or Aramoni, that I am 
trying to establish a communication between Fort Frontenac and the IIli- 
nois country . . .14 


The accompanying sketch shows how wrong La Salle was. In 
his anxiety to find a river, he theorizes and invents a link between 
the Wabash and the Aramoni. By this time he knew that there 
was a river called the Maumee and another called the Acamoni; he 
had also heard of the Wabash from the Indians. With this informa- 
tion he joined the two and claimed to have “found” a river which 





12 T. C. Pease and R. Werner, eds., The French Foundations 1680- 
1693 (Springfield, Ill., 1934), 9. 

13 In the same letter he says that the distance from “Niagara au 
fond du lac Erié” is 122 leagues. Margry, 2: 248 

14 [bid., 243 f. 
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264 JEAN DELANGLEZ 


communicates with Lake Erie, Lake Ontario and Fort Frontenac. 
All of this was simply to avoid the Chicago portage which he had 
ridiculed in another letter. Yet, when on his way to the sea and 
on his return to Montreal in 1683, he passed through the Chicago 
portage instead of going by the river which he had “found.” As 
will be seen, this new river will find its way into a map; for in 1681, 
Bernou thought that when La Salle said that he had descended a 
river, there could be no question of his having done so.'® 

La Salle also knew of the upper Mississippi but indirectly. In 
February 1680, he sent Accault, Auguelle and Hennepin up the 
river; and after their return Accault gave the following description 
of the Mississippi as far as the Lake of the Issati. One hundred 
leagues from the Illinois River is the Wisconsin which comes from 
the north until about latitude 45°, it then flows west-southwest, 
and after a course of sixty leagues in the latter direction falls into 
the Mississippi. Where the Wisconsin changes its direction, there 
is a flooded prairie, on the other side of which is the ‘“Kakaling” 
{ Fox} River which empties into Green Bay. . Near its source, this 
river is a mere creek which meanders through lakes for forty leagues. 
Its name, ‘‘Kakaling,” comes from the rapids near its mouth which 
are difficult to descend. 

Twenty-three or twenty-four leagues above the mouth of the 
Wisconsin is the “Riviére Noire, called ‘““Chadabeda” by the Sioux, 
and thirty leagues above the latter is the “Riviére des Boeufs.” 
Thirty-eight or forty leagues beyond, is the river by which Duluth 
came down to the Mississippi. Duluth, says La Salle, did not dis- 
cover the Sioux country, for it had long been known. Father Hen- 
nepin and Accault visited it before him; and Fafart, one of the men 
who deserted La Salle, had been there first. Anyway, the country 
is no good whether it was discovered by “my men or by Duluth.” 
Twenty leagues farther up the river by which Duluth came down to 
the Mississippi are the Falls of St. Anthony, and eight leagues be- 
yond is the river of the Nadouessioux, which can be followed for 
fifty leagues, at the end of which is the Lake of the Issati.’*® 

In spite of what La Salle says about Duluth, the latter was the 
discoverer of the Sioux country. It was to be expected that by this 
time, 1681, La Salle who had not discovered anything would be- 
little the achievements of other explorers. According to him, Jol- 
liet’s map was mistaken and his relation was faulty. Until now, 





15 Cf. Bernou to Renaudot, February 1, 1684, BN, Mss. fr. n. a., 
7497: 89. 
16 Margry, 2: 249 ff. 
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he had merely followed in the footsteps of others. He went to 
Michilimackinac long after other coureurs de bois had made the 
journey; his journey to the St. Joseph River and beyond had been 
travelled over by Marquette; and in his journey to the Illinois he 
had been preceded by Jolliet. It was quite out of place for La 
Salle to object to Duluth and Jolliet, considering that the “rivers 
which he had found” did not exist at all. 

However that may be, La Salle’s geographical conception of the 
upper Mississippi was expressed cartographically on the map of 
1682.17 Thus the Ohio is about twenty-five miles from the Illinois; 
the Aramoni, the Wisconsin, the Riviére Noire, the Riviére aux 
Boeufs, and that by which Duluth descended into the Mississippi are 
all marked, but with the exception of the Wisconsin, are not named. 
Peculiarly enough, the St. Croix is joined to the “Riviére des Siou” 
by another also unnamed. Beyond the Falls of St. Anthony, two 
rivers descended from the north: one is the “Riviére des Siou” al- 
ready mentioned, with its headwaters in “Lac Buade,” while the 
other flows parallel to it, joining the former above the Falls of St. 
Anthony. In the Sioux country the inscription “‘armes du Roy 
gtavées sur cet Arbre l’an 1679” recalls one of Duluth’s voyages. 
The only detail on the map which is not in La Salle’s letter is the 
widening of the Mississippi called “Lac des Pleurs.” 

The course of the Mississippi was inserted in an old Spanish 
map, as the Florida part of the map shows. The Rio Escondido and 
the Rio Bravo, which empty into the Gulf of Mexico are especially 
noticeable as well as the distance from La Louisiane” to the “Nou- 
velle Biscaye.” From the mouth of the Ohio to the Gulf, there 
are only five degrees, that is, 350 miles, in a straight line. As we 
shall see, these various features will strongly influence La Saile 
when he drew the model of the map of 1684. 

Another map which belongs to this period is the one which ac- 
companies the Description of Louisiana of Father Hennepin.'* One 
difference between this and the preceding consists in the omission 
of the Aramoni and the Ohio rivers. Another difference is that 
Hennepin or his engraver gave the names to the Riviére Noire and 
to the ““Riviére des Boeufs.” Also, the river by which Duluth en- 
tered the Mississippi is called “Riviére du Tombeau,” while the 
“Riviére des Siou”’ becomes the “R. de St. Frangois.’’!® 





iT ¢ Cf.Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana, 111 ff. 

8 The map of Father Gentil, BN, Ge "oD. 3682 1), is a simplified 
lesion of that in the Description de la Louisiane. Cf. Hennepin’s Descrip- 
tion of Louisiana, 120 ff. 

Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana, 132. 
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After having dealt with the tributaries of the Mississippi and 
with the upper reaches of the river, we now come to the voyage to 
the sea and to the second map namely, to the globe of Coronelli, 
We shall first give the voyage itself, taking details from the various 
accounts, and shall then show how these details are represented on 
the globe. 

La Salle accompanied by fifty-three persons, split his forces at 
the Miami, sending some with Tonti by way of Lake Michigan, 
while he with the rest followed on foot. The two parties joined on 
the Chicago River, January 4, 1682.° They went down the Des 
Plaines and the Illinois on sledges as far as Fort Crévecoeur, where 
they found the ice melted. Here they embarked in their canoes 
and arrived on February 6, at the mouth of the Illinois River?! 
situated “at 38° of latitude.”** They waited until the 13th, be- 
cause the ice was coming lown the Mississippi, according to one 
account ;** or according to another, because the Indians who were 
with La Salle had been delayed on their way down the Illinois 
River.** 

Six leagues below the mouth of the Illinois they stopped near 
the mouth of the Missouri;*® and another six leagues brought them 
to the village of the Tamaroa, where they left marks to notify the 
Indians of the passage of the French. They went two leagues far- 
ther down and remained two days.”* Forty-six leagues beyond they 
came to the mouth of “the Saint Louis, or Quabache or Chicagoua. 
It was believed that by following this river, which comes from the 
country of the Iroquois, one could find a passage to China.”*" 

The next point is Fort Prud'homme, some forty leagues below 
the Ohio. The relation officielle says that this distance was cov- 
ered without stopping,”* but Nicolas de la Salle mentions at least 
three stops.*® Here Prud’homme was lost and searching parties 


20 Mip-AMERICA, XXII (1940): 28. 

21 Tonti says that the Mississippi was christened the Colbert River. 
(Margry, 1:596). La Salle had been spesiing of the Colbert River much 
earlier, although it is possible that he solemnly christened it at this time. 
This, however, will not prevent him from referring to the river by its 
Indian name. 

22 The true latitude of the mouth of the Illinois River is 38° 58’. 

23 Membré’s letter of June 3, 1682, Margry, 2: 207. 

24 La Métairie’s procés-verbal of "April 9, 1682, Margry, 2: 187. 

25 Peculiarly enough both Membré and La Métairie omit all mention 
of the Missouri. 

26 These details are found in swe — la Salle (Margry, 1: 550), 
and are implied in Tonti’s memoir. ie 

27 Nicolas de la — Margry, 1 555. ” This conception will be elab- 
orated La Salle in 1683. 

a aa (1940): 29. 


29 Margry, 1: 
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were sent out to look for him. Gabriel Barbier with two Indians 
succeeded in capturing two Chickasaw. “We were very much em- 
barrassed,” said Tonti, “for we did not know their language.”*° 
La Salle, having been told that their villages were one and a half 
days’ march away, went to find Prud’homme;** but realizing that 
the villages were much farther away than the Indians had made 
him believe, he sent one Chickasaw back to his own village and 
took the other with him. The lost man was finally found and the 
party left on March 3.* 

Ten leagues farther down was a small river which was named 
“Chickasaw.”** “We passed the Chepontia River and the village 
of the Matsigamea. The fog, which was very thick, prevented us 
from finding the channel leading to the rendezvous of the Chicka- 
saw. The Indian who was with us did not realize where he was.’’** 
They proceeded thirty-six leagues according to Nicolas de la Salle,*® 
forty-four according to Tonti’s letter of July 22, 1682,°* and fifty 
according to the latter’s first memoir.*’ They do not say whether 
they covered this distance without stopping, but it is clear that they 
stopped for hunting.** They finally arrived at the first Arkansas 
village, where they took possession of the country. 

We now come to a puzzling part of the narratives. According 
to Tonti’s first memoir, immediately after leaving the Arkansas, they 
came upon “a great island which is nearly eighty leagues long.”’** 
In 1683, La Salle wrote that several Indians had told him that the 
Chucagoa empties into the Mississippi, which, he said, might well 
be, although he did not see it, “because below the Arkansas village, 
there is a great island, or rather several islands which are sixty or 
eighty leagues long. We took the western branch in going down, 
and as we had left all our equipment at the Arkansas, we had to go 
back by the same channel on our return journey; the Chuckagua 
could have its mouth on the other [eastern] channel.’’*° 





30 Ibid., 597. 

31 Tonti to ............. , July 23, 1682, Habig, 217. La Métairie says half 
a day’s march. Margry, 2: 188. 

: Tonti says March 5 (Margry, 1: 598), but this is probably a mis- 

prin 

33 Margry, 1: 552. 

34 Margry, 2: 188. 

35 Margry, 1: 552 f. 

36 Habig, 217. The relation officielle has 45 leagues. 

37 Margry 1: 598. 

38 “Et fait petite chasse, a cause que le bordage dela riviére est garni 
opgennee si espaisses qu’il est presque impossible d’entrer dans le bois.” 

39 Margry, 1: 600. 

40 Margry, 2: 200. 
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In his letter of July 22, 1682, Tonti says that below the Koroa, 
“we missed ten nations having taken one channel for another; this 
channel forms an island about forty leagues long.”’*' The relation 
officielle which is partly based on Tonti’s letter, repeats this: “A 
little below [the Koroa}, the river is divided into two branches by 
an island fifty leagues long; they took one arm instead of the oth- 
er, and so missed seeing ten other nations.’*? Finally, when they 
were twenty-one leagues below the Arkansas, Nicolas de la Salle 
says: “The two Arkansas guides wanted us to take to the left (for 
the river makes three great islands there) to go and wage war 
against the Tunica, their enemies, who have a village in these parts. 
But M. de la Salle did not want to go to that side, not wishing to 
wage war against anybody. The two Arkansas said that on 
the left [eastern} arm of the Mississippi, there were other na- 
tions.””** 

That they saw an island is certain, but nowhere on the Missis- 
sippi is there an island of eighty or fifty or even forty leagues long. 
Another strange feature is the variety of places where the island is 
said to be: at the Arkansas, or twenty leagues below the village of 
these Indians, or below the village of the Koroa. There might be 
a solution if the island had been at the Arkansas and if the travelers 
had followed the west branch of the river, or what we call today the 
lower course of the Arkansas, but this island is relatively small, and 
cannot be said to have diverted the exploring party for so long a 
time. 

“On the 19th, we passed across from the Tunica, the Yazoo, and 
the Ikouera, but as they were not on the river, and were, moreover, 
enemies of the Arkansas and of the Taensa, we did not visit them.” 
The Yazoo and the Ikouera were evidently the other tribes spoken 
of by Nicolas de la Salle.*® The Arkansas guides told the explorers 
that they were approaching the Taensa village, situated on a small 
lake*® “which had the shape of the moon crescent when it is eight 
days old.”*? Here the guides returned to their villages, for they 
feared their enemies who numbered forty villages on the east bank; 
those on the west bank, however, were friendly and numbered thirty- 
four villages.** Four Loups who had accompanied La Salle re- 





CR NE SD cerns , July 22, 1682, Habig, 222. 

42 Mip-AMERICA, XXII (1940): 32. 

43 Ma , 1: 555. 

44 La Métairie’s procés-verbal of April 9, 1682, Margry, 2: 189. 
45 Margry, 1: 555. 

46 Lake St. Joseph in Tensas Parish, Louisiana. 

47 Margry, 1: 556. 

i SS , July 22, 1682, Habig, 220. 
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mained at the Taensa villages. The explorers now inquired about 
salt water, but the Taensa shook their heads to show that they did 
not know.*® “M. de la Salle who had believed that this river emp- 
tied into the Baye du St. Esprit, took the latitude [at the Taensa 
village} with the astrolabe and found 31°. This made him believe 
that we were in the Abscondido [Escondido] River [fleuve}, as we 
found it to be true later on.”®° 

From the Taensa they went to the Natchez, and the Koroa chief 
came during the night to visit the travelers. They all went together 
back to the river, for the Natchez village was three leagues inland, 
and then descended to the Koroa ten leagues farther down. “On 
March 31, we passed the village of the Huma without seeing it, be- 
cause of the fog and because it was a little off the bank of the 
tiver.”"°' Nicolas de la Salle put the matter as follows: ‘The slave 
of a Loup Indian said that we were across from the Huma, but M. 
de la Salle did not go visit them.”®* Tonti is vague: “We left the 
Huma village on the left; we did not visit them” ;°* as for Father 
Membré, he simply said that they passed by the village of the Huma 
without seeing them.°* 

They were now across the Red River, “half a league wide at 
its mouth” ;®°° on its right, “there is a channel fifty leagues distant 
from the sea.”°* Tonti who gives this latter detail does not say 
how he knew that the distance to the sea was only fifty leagues, nor 
does he tell why the party did not take this short cut to the sea in- 
stead of going down the Mississippi. Having passed the Riviére 
aux Risques,°’ the explorers attempted to land at the Quinipissa, 
but were repulsed with a volley of arrows, and two leagues farther 
down the Mississippi, stopped at the Maheoula®® village “which 
had been destroyed a short time previously and was full of corpses 
and blood.’’®* 





49 Margry, 1: 557. 

50 Margry, 1: 602. In his second memoir, Tonti simply says: “We 
took an observation and found ourselves at 31 degrees of latitude.” Kel- 
logg, Narratives of the Northwest, 300. The true latitude of the Taensa 
is nearly 32 degrees. 

51 La Métairie’s procés-verbal of April 9, 1682, Margry, 2: 189. 

52 Margry, 1: 559. 

re — 604. 

argry, 2: 210. 

55 Margry, 1: 560. 

56 Ibid., 604. 

57 Nicolas del la Salle’s relation, Ma , 1: 561. 

58 Tonti calles this village Tangibao, Margry, 1: 604, and Kellogg, 
Early Narratives of the Northwest, 301. Maheoula occurs in La Métairie’s 
P verbal, Margry, 2: 190. 

59 Margry, 2: 190. 
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The adjoining sketch shows the arrival at the sea. On April 
9, 1682, near the mouth of the Mississippi, La Salle took possession 
of Louisiana, 
from the mouth of the great river [fleuve]} St. Louis, otherwise called Ohio, 
Olighinsipou or Chucagoa on the east, and this with the consent of the 
Shawnee, Chickasaw and other tribes dew dwelling thereon with whom we 
have made an alliance, as also along the river [fleuve} Colbert or Mississippi, 
and rivers which empty thereinto, from its source... as far as its mouth 
at the sea or Gulf of Mexico, at about latitude 27°, and as far as the mouth 
of the Riviére des Palmes, upon the assurance which we have received from 
all the above mentioned nations that we are the first Europeans who have 
descended or ascended the River Colbert.6° 


Sparks speaks of the obscurity in the above enumeration of places 

and Indian nations ‘which may be ascribed to an ignorance of the 
geography of the country.”* Rather, in taking possession of Louis- 
iana, La Salle wished to make sure that, even if the Chucagoa should 
not empty into the Mississippi, he was taking possession of both, 
although he had not descended the former. In 1683, after his re- 
turn from the sea he wrote as follows: 
The following reason makes me think that the Chucagoa is different from 
the Mississippi and flows parallel to it. No large river empties into the 
or from the east, whereas it receives very large rivers from the 
west. I have always surmised that there must be in the east another large 
river into which all these waters must empty. Indeed after one or two 
days’ journey into the woods, all the creeks and rivers run eastward and 
not one toward the Mississippi.6? 


The accompanying map makes the reasoning of La Salle perfect- 
ly clear. He took possession of the Mississippi which he had de- 
scended, and of the Chucagoa, which he surmised was in the east. As 
we shall see later, this conception arose from his having studied 
the account of Garcilaso de la Vega. In 1684, he no longer held 
that the Chucagoa, emptied into the sea; but this was still another 
phase in the evolution of his thoughts. In 1683, Bernou, who as 
yet did not have this letter of La Salle, wrote as follows about the 
location of the mouth of the Mississippi: 

It empties into the Gulf of Mexico beyond the Baye du St. Esprit, between 
the 27th and 28th degree of latitude and at the place where some maps 
mark the Rio de la Madalena [v. g. the Jaillot map of 1674] arid others 


the Rio Escondido [v. g. the map of Duval of 1679}. Sieur de la Salle 
who always carries an astrolabe in his voyages had taken the exact latitude 





60 Tbid., 191 f. 

61 B. F. French, Historical Collections of Louisiana, 5 parts, New 
York, 1846-1853, part 1: 49. 

62 Margry, 2: 199. 
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274 JEAN DELANGLEZ 


of this mouth.*? It is about thirty leagues from Rio Bravo, sixty from Rio 
de Palmas, and between ninety and one hundred from Rio Panuco, where 
is the nearest settlement of the Spaniards.®4 


Tonti, however, wrote that “we were below latitude 29°, leav- 
ing the Baye du St. Esprit to the northeast. At his left, M. de la 
Salle figures that he was eighty leagues from the mountains of Santa 
Barbara. He has kept to himself the latitude of the mouth of the 
river. Our direction has been south and southwest.”®* From the 
Illinois the Mississippi flows almost due south, there being a dif- 
ference of 1° 20° to the eastward between the mouth of the Illinois 
and that of the Ohio; and from the mouth of the Ohio to that of 
the Red River, the difference in longitude is 2° 10’ to the westward; 
and from the Red River to the mouth of the Mississippi, the angle is 
2° 30’; thus between the Illinois and the mouth of the river there 
is a difference of only one degree. 


Tonti says that they had been below latitude 29°. As a matter 
of fact, the present day latitude of the mouth of the Mississippi is 
29°, but in the day of La Salle it was five minutes of arc above that 
latitude;** and is, as seems probable, he computed his position near 
Venice, Louisiana, he would have found 29° 42’. The trouble was 
that his astrolabe was defective,*’ and instead of taking the latitude 
on several days in succession, he took it once near the mouth of the 
river. It is quite clear that, even if he had taken the exact latitude, 
La Salle should have been puzzled, for he was obsessed by the 
account of Garcilaso de la Vega and could not reconcile what he saw 
with his own eyes with what he had read in the Histoire de la Flo- 
ride. 

After taking possession of Louisiana, the expedition began to 
reascend the Mississippi. After seven days’ navigation, they reached 
the Tangibao or Maheoula village. On the following days, they 
found four Quinipissa women, whom they brought to the village 
which had been destroyed; these women gave the French to under- 
stand that the Huma and Chigilousa had sacked the village. They 
went to the Quinipissa village, had a “battle” with the Indians, and 
leaving these inhospitable shores, went to camp near the Riviére 
aux Risques; and five days later were near the mouth of the Red 





63 In the Renaudot- copy, this sentence is placed at the end of this 


paragraph. 
4 Mip-America, XXII (1940): 33. 

65 Tonti to ............ , July 22, 1682, Habig, 229. 

66 That is if the rate of advance of the delta into the Gulf is about 
one mile in fifty years. 
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River whi-h they christened “Fleuve Seignelay.” They made their 
way to the Koroa, “where the chief advised them to go to the Nat- 
chez, saying that his young men had bad intentions.”** At the 
Natchez landing they did not see anybody; and at the Taensa, La- 
Salle with five men left ahead of the others;** but the main body 
having been shown a short cut, they arrived at the Quapaw village 
before he did and there took the baggage which they had cached on 
the way down. La Salle again took the lead; but having heard of 
his illness, Tonti hastened to join him and found the explorer at 
Fort Prud’homme.’® Now Tonti went ahead to open the caches 
which had been left at the Miami,’ and went thence to Michili- 
machinac. As for La Salle, after he had recuperated from his ill- 
ness, made his way to the Illinois village and thence he, too, went 
to Michilimackinac. 

Such is the voyage to the sea, which except for the “battle” with 
the Quinipissa was uneventful. There was certainly no reason for 
comparing the descent of the Mississippi with the exploits of Cor- 
tés™ or those of De Soto; there was no reason either for writing 
that “never did any Spaniard carry out similar enterprises with so 
few men and so many enemies.”** Bernou, who wrote this, seems 
to forget that Jolliet and Marquette descended the river to the 
Arkansas with forces incomparably smaller than La Salle’s. 

All the above information about the voyage to the sea was em- 
bodied in Coronelli’s globe. Before beginning, however, there is 
a point which we wish to make clear. The geographer did not in- 
sert the details as found in the compostie account which we have 
just given, but he took his text from the relation officielle, supple- 
menting it with some information which has not come down to us. 

When in 1680, Cardinal d’Estrées saw in Parma the globes 
made by Coronelli, he persuaded the geographer to come to Paris 
and entrusted to him the construction of the globes which were pre- 
sented to Louis XIV on their completion in 1683. The two globes, 
terrestrial and celestial, measured fifteen feet in diameter; they 
were kept at Marly until 1730, when they were given to the Bibli- 
othéque Nationale. For this monumental work, Coronelli had access 
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to rare and unique relations of travels, and as he acknowledges in a 
later work, was helped by the learned men of France." 


Coronelli’s sponsor, Cardiral d’Estrées, was also Bernou’s pro- 
tector. In a letter written to Renaudot from Rome where Bernou 
then was, he says: “Father Zénobe [Membré}, Recollect, and my 
conclusion of the Relation des descouvertes of M. de la Salle will 
enable him [Coronelli} to draw the course of the Mississippi to the 
sea.”"® In the map of 1682 mentioned above, Bernou had not 
drawn the course of the river to the sea, but only to the Ohio. And 
“my conclusion of the Relation des descouvertes” can only be the 
relation officielle, which Bernou had in April or May 1683, when 
he left Paris for Rome. 


When E. L. Stevenson wrote his book on Terrestrial and Cele:- 
tial Globes, he noted that “‘on account of certain reconstructive work 
{in the Bibliothéque Nationale}, the globes have been placed in 
an inaccessible part of the building, and cannot be photographed.””* 
There are, however, several maps on which the Mississippi is marked 
as on the globe: the Florence globe of 1688,"" the map of 1688,”8 
that in the Atlante Veneto,"® and the upper Mississippi from lati- 
tude 40° to latitude 50°.°° The only difference between these various 
maps consists in the number of descriptive legends inscribed on 
them. These descriptive legends are found in a manuscript entitled: 
“Recueil des Inscriptions des Remarques Historiques et Geograph- 
iques qui sont sur le Globe Terrestre de Marly.”’** 

In the Atlante Veneto, Coronelli says: “The Mississippi or the 
Colbert River is a river of Louisiana, the greatest of all rivers of 
North America, except the St. Lawrence, since it flows for twenty- 
four degrees straight from north to south. It rises at latitude 50° 

.and empties into the Gulf of Mexico at latitude 26° and at 





74 Cf. the corrector’s report prefaced to the Atlante Veneto. 

75 Bernou to Renaudot, June 27, 1683, BN, Mss. fr. n. a., 7497: 19. 

76 E. L. Stevenson, Terrestrial and Celestial Globes, 2 vols., New 
Haven, 1921, 1: 103. 

77 Original in the Library of Congress; photostat in the E. E. Ayer 
Collection of the Newberry Library, Chicago. 

78 Partie Occidentale du Canada ou de la Nouvelle France... Par le 
P. Coronelli...Corrigée et augmentée Par le Sr Tillemon... Paris, 1688; 
reproduced in 4 ON ee of the Printed Maps of Michigan, 
1804-1880, Lansing, Mich., 1931, VII. 

79 America Settentrionale co : Nuove Scoperte fin all’Anno 1688, in 
Atlanté Veneto, 2 vols., Venise, 1690, 1: between pages 56 and 57; re- 
produced in S. J. Tucker, Indian Villages of the Illinois Country, Spring- 
field, Ill., 1942, pl. IX. 
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longitude 274°."82 This direction is to be seen on the map, for 
the river flows straight down from the Falls of 5t. Anthony to its 
mouth. Above the falls, however, the river comes from the north- 
west; its sources are not indicated, for the Mississippi begins abrupt- 
ly at latitude 49°. Two other rivers are shown, one unnamed with 
its headwaters at lattitude 50°, and the other, the ‘Saint Francois,” 
which rises from Lake of the Issati or Buade, so called in honor of 
Frontenac, under whose orders Duluth discovered it in 1680.°* 
The “Riviére du Prophéte”’ is joined to the “Riviére Saint Francois” 
by means of the “Riviére de la Magdelaine,” which empties into 
the Mississippi below the Falls of St. Anthony, and at its mouth is 
the inscription “Le Tombeau.” The Magdelaine is the river by 
which Duluth descended into the Mississippi on his errand to rescue 
Hennepin, and has its origin in “Lac de Providence.” Except for 
the St. Francois which was likely named by Hennepin, we do not 
know who christened these rivers, nor do we know the reason for 
this peculiar hydrography. All that we know is that this system of 
river already appeared on the map of 1682. 

Between the upper reaches of the Mississippi and those of the 
unnamed river live the ‘‘Issati, people which form twenty-four vil- 
lages” ;** this inscription is repeated on every map and is derived 
from the globe. Finally, north of the Falls of St. Anthony one river 
is called ““Mascousins,”” which is perhaps the river which La Salle 
mentions in his letter of August 22, 1681. The Mississippi, he says, 
from the Illinois River up to the Sioux country receives only two 
rivers from the west that of the “Otoutanta Paoté and that of the 
Maskoutens Nadouessiou.”*® 

The “lac des Pleurs’’ is said to be twenty-seven leagues long and 
four leagues wide;** into it flows the “Riviére des Beoufs” or 
“Ouatebanga.” The “Riviére Noire” is called ‘“Chabadeba” or 
“Chaboudeba” by the Sioux. These two variants, which are found 
on the map revised by Tillemon, show that he had in his possession 
Bernou’s Relation des découverts and Hennepin’s Description of 
Louisiana. It is practically certain that Coronelli had the first of 
these two works, but he does not give the variant of either. 

Then comes the Wisconsin River. Instead of giving the course 





82 Atlante Veneto, 1: 132. 

83 Ibid., 29—On the gores of the Florence globe and on the map of the 
Atlante Veneto, Duluth is said to be a member of Frontenac’s family. 

84 BN, Mss. fr., 13365, p. 67. 
_, §5 Margry, 2: 249. On this passage cf. Hennepin’s Description of Lou- 
istana, 88. 
, 86 On the 1688 map, Partie Occidentale du Canada ou de la Nouvelle 
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of the river as in La Salle’s letter, Coronelli placed the portage much 


too far inland. Near the mouth of the Wisconsin is the following 


inscription: “On June 17, 1673, Father Marquette and Sieur Jolliet 
were the first Europeans to enter the Mississippi by the Wisconsin 
River; they had left the Mascoutens village on June 10, with two 
Miami guides.’’*’ With the exception of this last detail—the date 
when they left the Mascoutens village with two Miami guides—this 
inscription is found on all the maps. As it is derived from Thévenot's 
account published in 1681, it makes a clear claim to priority of dis- 
covery of the Mississippi by Jolliet and Marquette. We may also 
note that this claim was made in 1683 by Coronelli who was in 
contact with Renaudot and to whom Bernou had sent relations and 
maps for his globe. 

The distance between the Wisconsin and the Illinois rivers is 
six degrees instead of the actual four, and the distance between 
the Illinois and the Wabash [7.e., the Ohio} is two degrees, that is, 
about the same as the actual distance. The mouth of the Illinois 
River however, is placed at latitude 37°, whereas the relation offi- 
cielle places it at latitude 38°, which is still nearly a degree be- 
low its true position. The Mississippi, reads the inscription at lati- 
tude 39°, “has the same width from here to the sea, and there are 
neither falls nor rapids along its course.” 


Slightly below latitude 37°, the Mississippi “receives, on the west 
bank, the river of the Osages, on which dwell the Osages and the 
Akanseo, whose position is still unknown.” How can the river 
of the Osages be represented as a small stream when the relation 
officialle speaks of a great river coming from the west is not ex- 
plained. Neither the Osages nor the “Akanseo” are mentioned in 
any report, although both tribes are listed in the description of the 
Mississippi in the Atlante Veneto.** To the north of this river of 
the Osages and across from the mouth of the Illinois River is found 
the village of the Messourites. 


Except the ‘““Maroa” on the east bank of the river the following 
details are not based on any account of the descent of the Missis- 
sippi. First, on the west bank we have “Pot 4 Beurre,” probably 
named after some geological formation. Second, on the east bank, 
is “C. S. Antoine,” which seems to have been named by Father 
Membré. At this cape, the inscription says that “here begins the 
country of canebrakes which border the river down to the sea.”** 


~~ 87 BN, Mas. fr., 13365, p, 66. 
88 Atlante Veneto, 1: 132. 
89 BN, Mss. fr., 13365, p. 66. 
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Father Membré had arrived in France at the beginning of 1683, and 
he is said to have made a report.*® This does not necessarily mean 
that he wrote it, for he may have made an oral report. We must 
also note that La Salle had written to Father Lefebvre, and that 
some of these details may have been in this letter which is no longer 
extant.°! Third, south of the Wabash, we have “Cap Rouge,” prob- 
ably so called on account of the red clay which is abundant on these 

arts. The Atlante Veneto says: “At latitude 36°, between Cape 
Saint Anthony and Cape Rouge, on the east side of the river, the 
Mississippi receives the Wabash; near the latter, is a fort built by 
the Indians.”*? On the map, however, the fort is indicated below 
Cape Rouge. 

At latitude 42°, the inscription reads: ‘““The banks of the Mis 
sissippi are full of fruit trees, many of which are unknown to us. 
Among those which are known are plum-trees, peach-trees, and 
mulberry trees; they are found in prodigious quantity. There are 
also vineyards without number; the vines climbs to the top of the 
highest tree and are as big as a man’s leg, and grapes ripen beauti- 
fully.”’** 

At latitude 34° is found Fort Prud’homme, “built by M. de la 
Salle in 1682,” near the Margot River. This last name is not found 
in any account of the expedition, but when descending the Missis- 
sippi in 1700, Father Gravier noted: “On the 26 [of October} we 
passed the Riviére 4 Mayot, on the east bank, called thus after an 
Indian of the Loup nation who was with M. de la Salle on his 
voyage of discovery.”** The name “Pointe a l’Anguille” is also 
missing from the relations of the voyage of 1682. On the west 
bank of the Mississippi, there is an unnamed river, probably the 
Chépontia which is listed in the Atlante Veneto as Chepoutia.*° 

Then on the east bank comes the “Ohio or Belle Riviére, which 
according to the relation of the Indians has its source near Lake 
Frontenac.” The inscription on the globe is still more specific: 
“The Ohio or Belle Riviére, so called because it is beautiful. No 
Europeans has yet descended it; they have only seen its mouth on 
the Mississippi, at latitude 31 degrees and 26 minutes. From the 
relation of Indians, it is believed that it has its source near Lake 
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Frontenac, whence one goes to this river by means of a portage.” 
Several semarks are in place here, for the Ohio did not have its 
mouth across from the Arkansas River. The question is: how could 
the mistake have been made and what is the explanation? 

First, there is no mistake on Coronelli’s part. He wrote that the 
Ohio empties into the Mississippi at latitude 31° 26’. Second, Ber- 
nou, who was supplied with information by La Salle, wrote to Renau- 
dot exhorting him to prevail upon La Saile ‘to add the courses of 
rivers as well as the direction of mountains which he had not seen, 
but which he had learned from Indians or French, as the Aramoni 
River, the former [ anceinne} Ohio, etc., marking on his map what he 
had seen and what he had heard.”*’ For Bernou had misgivings 
about the courses of the Aramoni and of the Ohio, which he had 
presented on the map of 1682. Third, the relation officielle plainly 
states: ““The Ohio River, which has its source in the Iroquois coun- 
try, empties into the Mississippi across from the village,” 7.e., across 
from the Quapaw village.** 

We must now enquire what sources, what authorities there are 
for marking the Ohio at this place, five and a half degrees below 
its true position. It was certainly based on the information by 
someone who had not gone down the Mississippi, for Nicolas de la 
Salle had seen the Ohio and had called attention to the belief that 
by following it “a passage to China could be found.”*® This was 
said of the Wabash and referred to the belief that by following it, 
La Salle could find the western passage which he set about to dis- 
cover in 1669. In 1684, Tonti wrote that on the left they saw “a 
river called OYO by the Iroquois, which comes from the country 
of the said Iroquois, and which must be five or six hundred leagues 
long.”*°® This is the Wabash of Nicolas de la Salle, but by this 
time the river has been identified as the Ohio. It is clear, therefore, 
that the river must have been inserted on the map by someone who 
had not been down the Mississippi. 

Now, in July, 1682, M. Tronson wrote to M. de Belmont as 
follows: 


There is something about which I would wish to be enlightened, and 
about which you might perhaps give me some information. They are work- 
ing in this town [Paris} on globes measuring fifteen feet in diameter, 
which they want to present to the king. As the man [Coronelli] who is 
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working on these globes is very exact and is unwilling to insert anything 
about which he is not certain, he asked me to furnish him with details 
about Lac St. Sacrement [Lake George}, which is at the end of Lake Cham- 
lain. M. Dollier who had gone to those parts, when he acted as chaplain 
in the war against the Iroquois, could perhaps give some information. If 
you learn anything, I shall be obliged if you will let me know, and also 
to draw its shape and its size; that is, in the supposition that you have suffi- 
cient data to do this. There is also some trouble about inserting the Ohio 
River on these globes, whose course is marked on your map. It would be 
very pleasing to know whether there is good ground for marking it as you 
have. The knowledge which I have of the man working on this masterpiece 
and the desire I have to oblige him, made me ask you for this information 
... See what you can send us this year in the way of relations or maps to 
make Canada better known.1¢1 


M. de Belmont came to Canada in 1680, and must have made 
his map in 1681, for the query came from Paris in July 1682. This 
map, however, is no longer extant; at least I have not found any 
other map with the course of the Ohio marked on as on Coronelli’s 
globe. Hence the question: Was the course of the Ohio marked 
on Belmont’s map as it is on Coronelli’s globe? It would seem so, 
considering the misgivings of Bernou and of Tronson. The first 
of these two men had not as yet identified the Wabash with the 
Ohio, and in the two letters of La Salle, which he had when he 
wrote the relation officielle, there is nothing to show that the Wa- 
bash was a tributary of the Ohio. As for Tronson, he was asking 
for information. We do not know what the answer of Belmont 
was: whether he maintained that the Ohio emptied into the Mis- 
sissippi at latitude 31° 26’, or whether, as in another occasion,' 
he indulged in theoretical geography. But the fact remains that the 
globe of Coronelli, the gores of the Florence globe, and the map of 
1688, are the only cartographical documents which show the Ohio 
emptying into the Mississippi across from the Arkansas River. 

At this point, says Coronelli, there are two—Nicolas de la Salle 
says three—huge islands formed by the water of the Arkansas, the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. This is the cartographical expression of 
what we read in the narratives of the expedition. On one of the 
islands the inscription reads: ““M. de la Salle built a fort on March 
14, 1682." One of the three Arkansas villages is across from the 
first island. On Coronelli’s globe, on the Florence gores, and on 
the map of the Atlante Veneto is found the following inscription: 
“Kappaha an Arkansas village, of which M. de la Salle took posses- 
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sion in the name of the king on March 16, 1682”; #.e., March 13 
and 14. The other two villages are inhabited by the Arkansas and 
the Immaha; the only account where the Immaha appear is La 
Métairie’s procés-verbal.*°* The Arkansas River comes from the 
west but is not named. 

Below, on the east bank of tise river, across from the second 
island, are found the Tunica and the Chickasaw. The latter have 
“eight villages, but we are not certain of their position.”’°* The 
Natchez and the Koroa villages are also on the east bank of the 
Mississippi, and in between, but on the west bank, are the villages 
of the Taensa; although according to the relations, the latter vil- 
lages are much farther down. The Taensa “number eight villages 
allied to the Akarisa [Arkansas]. They are somewhat civilized and 
live in houses. They have a chief who is an absolute ruler, for 
whom they have great respect. These two nations are at war with 
all the others, numbering more than forty, and situated on the 
other side of the river. M. de la Salle arrived there on March 22, 
1682.""19 

Two other inscriptions deal with the Taensa. The first says: 
“The crocodiles are found in the Mississippi up to here [latitude 
32°}. There are numerous from the Taensa to the sea. The In- 
dians kill them with arrows and clubs.”’; the second inscription has 
“From the Taensa to the sea, one sees Spanish and common laurels 
as well as a kind of palm tree. The common laurel is as fine as 
the highest trees.”*°® Another inscription referring to the Arkansas 
and the Koroa is placed farther up: “Turkey wheat is cultivated by 
all the Indians of these parts. At the Arkansas, the stalk is seven 
or eight feet high and its ears are one foot long; at the Koroa, it 
ripens in forty or fifty days. These people gather up beans which 
bloom after thirty days.”'°? 

Three other rivers empty into the Mississippi. One, on the 
west side, is called “Riviére Inconnue,”’ this is the Red River, which 
was christened “Fleuve Seignelay” on the return journey;®* an in- 
scription adds that on its banks “there are several nations whose 
names we do not know.”’°? The other two rivers are on the east 
bank; one, the Huma, upon whose banks dwell the nation of the 
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same name “who have a single village”; the third river, the “Riviére 
au Risque” is only mentioned in Nicolas de la Salle’s relation.‘”” 
The last two tribes are the Tansibao [Tangibao] and the Kinipissa 
or Oughilissa.*** The first have “only one village which was de- 
stroyed by their enemies, it was full of corpses,” when the expedi- 
tion passed through it; and the second “have four villages across 
from one another; with one of these latter M. de la Salle fought on 
April 16, 1682."""* All these details, as can be seen, are taken 
from the relations of the voyage of 1682. 

Finally, the Colbert River having reached latitude 28° divides itself into 
two branches and enters into the Gulf of Mexico at latitude 26° and longi- 
tude 274°. On April 7, 1682, M. de la Salle was the first European to reach 
the Gulf of Mexico from these parts, with Father Zénobe, a Recollect mis- 
sionary. The latter planted a cross there on April 9, and La Salle affixed 
the arms of the Most Christian King, in whose name he took possession of 
this vast country, which he called Louisiana. Geographers who have known 
this river, have omitted its course on their maps, or have quite erroneously 
given it the name of Rio Escondido. We are the first to bring this fact 
to light.118 


In the above quotation, there are several points which need 
comment: 1) the “fork” of the Mississippi; 2) the latitude of the 
river as given by Coronelli; 3) and La Salle being the first to reach 
the Gulf of Mexico from these parts. 

That the travelers thought that the Mississippi divided itself 
into two branches may be taken for granted. In 1684, Tonti wrote 
that near the village of the Huma and on the west side of the Mis- 
sissippi there was “a huge river [the Red}, and on the same side a 
channel leading to the sea, which channel is fifty leagu.: away 
from the sea.”""** On La Salle’s map of 1684, a little beluw the 
Red River there is an arm of the Mississippi which stops before 
reaching the sea. 

Coronelli gives the latitude as 26 degrees, and on his map the 
lower arm of the river reaches slightly above latitude 25°, while 
the upper arm is on the twenty-seventh parallel. In his letter of 
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1682, Tonti said that they went below latitude 29°,1"5 and as we 
have seen, Bernou wrote that the Mississippi emptied “into the Gulf 
of Mexico, beyond the Baye du St. Esprit, between latitude 27° and 
28°, where some maps place the Rio de la Madalena and others the 
Rio Escondido.”"** La Salle, as Tonti said in 1682, had believed 
that he was in the Rio Escondido; this was logical, for he was look- 
ing for the Chucagoa of De Soto. La Salle’s belief, however, was 
not shared by Coronelli. 

Coronelli’s remark that La Salle was the first European to reach 
the Gulf of Mexico from these parts is also a mistake. The first 
European who reached the Gulf by the way La Salle went down 
was Luis de Moscoso, the leader of the remnants of De Soto’s army. 
But La Salle, because he was convinced that he was in the Rio 
Escondido, could not help thinking that no one before him had ever 
descended it. 


JEAN DELANGLEZ, S.J. 
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Book Reviews 


Austria from Hapsburg to Hitler. By Charles A. Gulick. University of 
California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1948. Two volumes. 
Pp. xx, 1906. 


The Hapsburg dominions had for a long stretch of years been the 

icenter of intense discontent, especially so during the century since 1848. 
this discontent was not only nationalistic and political, but more probably 
economic. Little wonder that the muddled conditions during these latter 
years brought to the old empire the nickname of “the Ramshackle Empire.” 
The climax of all ills came in the last months of 1918, for, at the 
close of World War I Austria found herself stripped of all dependencies, 
standing like a gaunt rock, landlocked, and surrounded by hostile neighbors. 
All old grievances asserted themselves in defeated Austria, openly now, 
with more or less violence. Thus affairs continued in Austria with riots 
and revolts of varying seriousness until the occupation by Hitler on the 
eve of World War II. The story of these twenty years is unfolded in the 
volumes under review. 


Charles A. Gulick presents us with a massive work. Almost every 
page is diligently footnoted. Surely, no one can quarrel with the sources 
offered, but one wonders whether those for all sides were really tapped. 
There seems to be a one-sidedness in the narrative which favors the left, 
though not exactly the extreme left, while the right receives shabby treat- 
ment. Certainly, the position of the Vatican in several of the issues and 
the correct iight of Catholic influence and Caholic-mindedness of the aver- 
age Austrian are not convincingly portrayed. All good programs toward 
the common welfare would seem to have been the work of the Socialists, 
while most of the evils and obstructionist tactics are laid at the door of the 
so-called Clerical Fascists. Catholic leaders, Seipel, Dolfuss, Schuschnigg, 
and others stand condemned as obstructionists of democracy. This attitude 
toward the rightist cause will come as a positive chailenge to many readers, 
for rightists are represented by their opponents as traitors to the ideals of 
democracy, whatever the opponents might mean by the word. 

This slogan of democracy is used as a yardstick for the measure of 
ak. oe in every point of the discussion; the much abused and rarely de- 

ed word forms the basis of all criticism. Critics of the old and new 
order are prone to forget that the European is not a democrat by rearing. 
He is by conviction a monarchist. Any non-monarchist styles himself or is 
dubbed a radical. The effort on the part of the politicos to impose a new 
political ideal on a people who for more than a millenium have fashioned 
their political thoughts m the mould of monarchy leads to an overtaxing of 
popular intelligence and emotion. Dr. Gulick might well have introduced 
this force and thus have indicated a more sympathetic understanding of the 
tangled question. Justification for the fears of the rightist leaders about 
the brand of socialistic democracy that was peddled in those twenty years, 
is amply apparent in the Europe and America of today. One may well 
contend that for the European mentality the old traditions have more on 
the credit side than the new theories. 
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A particular instance of how rightist leaders may be placed in an un- 
fair light appears in volume I, p. 27. The author builds up the expectation 
of the reader regarding the Catholic leaders’ response to the papal injunc- 
tion to form workingmen’s societies. Rather than thrashing out the matter 
he then quotes from the reminiscences of a Jesuit priest (enough to bring 
ap anti-Semitism) and in a few genera! lines dispatches the effort as a dis- 
mal failure. Elsewhere he several times uses the term Jesuitical, 
spelled with a capital, in a distinctly contemptuous connotation. Thus, 
an ancient bias again appears. 

There is an astounding amount of research work in these two volumes. 
Very much of it will indeed be of value to economists. But unfortunately, 
as one might expect in such proximity to events narrated, the interpreta- 
tion is short of the whole truth. A rounded and more objective understand- 
ing of the convictions and motives of the rightist leaders would have made 
this work a brilliant addition to knowledge of Austria in particular and 
the real elements of social reconstruction throughout Europe. 


JosePH RouBIk 
Loyola University, Chicago 


* * *& * 


Compendio y Descripcién de las Indias Occidentales. Por Antonio Vasquez 
de Espinosa. Transcrito del manuscrito original por Charles Upson 
Clark. Volume 108, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Smith- 
sonian Institute, Washington, 1948. Pp. xii, 801. 


In Vasquez’s Compendio Charles Upson Clark has given us a small 
encyclopedia of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth century Spanish 
America. He had already published his English translation of this 
in 1942 as Volume 102 of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. 
It is necessary for a better understanding of the a peer of the work 
of Vasquez to refer to both the English and Spanish publications, whose 
preface and prologue tell the story of the writer and his manuscript. 

Clark came across the manuscript of the Compendio in 1930 while he 
was making an inventory of the Berberini Collection in the Va- 
tican Library. He saw its value as a detailed itinerary written in 1628 or 
1629. When Dr. Ernst Schafer, the learned historian of the Council of 
the Indias, studied the transcribed manuscript, he identified it as the Com- 
pendio of Father Vasquez. Fray Antonio Vasquez de Espinosa was born in 
Jerez de la Frontera in the last third of the sixteenth century. He 
entered the Order of Discalced Carmelites and died in Seville in 1630. 
Though a distinguished theologian he volunteered as a missionary 
in the New World. He travelled, according to his own account, for some 
ten years in the kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, returning to Spain in 1622. 
He is the author of five books, according to Espasa. 

The first publication of any part of the text was the chapters on the 
customs of the Arawak and Carib Indians, with a Dutch translation by 
C. H. De Goeje, in “De West-Indische Gids,” in 1931. In 1943 on the 
occasion of the Fourth Centenary of the Founding of Guatemala, the gov- 
ernment of Guatemala published in facsimile the description of Central 
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America. Clark tells us that in 1944 Father Mariano Cuevas, the Mexican 
historian, edited the portion of the Compendio which deals with Mexico. In- 
terest in Vasquez has grown. “The greatest interest aroused by the resurrec- 
tion of Vasquez has been among the anthropologists . . . Still more important 
are the data which he gives on the little-known Charruas, and Guaicuru 
Indians.” 

Viasquez’s chief purpose was to present a stimulating description of 
the New World provinces, not forgetting the entertainment of the reader. 
His contributions to Spanish-American history are notable. He had, as 
Clark mentions, ‘‘a decided scientific and practical bent, as is shown by his 
elaborate descriptions of mining processes and of the causes of volcanic 
eruptions, ... accounts of animals and plants, ... properties of quinine, .. . 
trees and fruits.” Vasquez enriched the Spanish-American vocabulary con- 
siderably, and Clark promises to publish his tabulation of over 200 words. 
“I am not sure however but that Vasquez’ greatest contribution lies neither 
in geography, botany, nor anthropology, but in the field of Spanish colonial 
and ecclesiastical administration. Here his picture is so complete that the 
book will be required reading for any investigator into Spanish American 
history.” (vii-ix). 

Of the two editions of the work the Spanish “transcript” will prove 
of greater value to the accurate historian. The English edition betrays 
an occasional inaccuracy with respect to Spanish idiom. Thus, the Span- 
ish future of possibility is repeatedly translated as though it were a true 
future. In the second paragraph, “Avra en aquellas islas ...mas de 18,000 
Indios,” becomes ‘There will be on those islands... more than 18,000 
Indians,” instead of ‘There are possibly more than, etc." Such, however, 
are of relatively little importance in so extensive a work. 

An excellent index in both editions helps the reader tread his way 
through the maze of variant spellings and acts as a reliable guide through 
the vast mine of material; it explains important technical terms, 
gives more readily understood equivalents, and serves as a commentary 
on difficult terms. It does not seem to recognize that Tepoztlan and 
Tepozotlan are two different Mexican towns, and it offers some ratiser 
puzzling examples of accentuation. But students of New World history 
will long be deeply indebted to Charles Upson Clark for translating and 
publishing this Compendio. 

E. J. Burrus 


St. Charles College, 
Grand Coteau, La. 











Notes and Comments 


Japan's Influence on American Naval Power 1897-1917, by 
Outten Jones Clinard, published by the University of California 
Press in 1947, is Volume 36 of the University of California Publi- 
cations in History. It is the study of the evolution of the official 
United States policy in the Pacific area in the light of the rise of 
- Japan, and it does not concern itself much with the technical and 
physical aspects of our navy. While the main theme revolves around 
the Japanese expansion the parts played by Germany, England, 
France, and California in forcing officia! action are well brought out. 
Mr. Clinard interests himself in the question of the initiation of 
legislation regarding the size of the navy, its purpose of protection 
of shipping or national defense or threat against aggression, and in 
the more fundamental question of the responsibility of Congress, 
the executive, and the people, in the framing of the naval policy. 

The book is meaty, yet written in an interesting style. The list 
of official documents alone requires fifteen pages of the thirty-eight 
page bibliography. The chapters are seven. I. Imperial America 
is a survey of the motives of the United States expansion into the 
Pacific; it indicates the waverings, fears, wants, doubts, and lack of 
logic of our people and our administrations when we were veering 
toward the world-wide philosophy of “the end justifies the means.” 
We violated the neutrality of the Hawaiian Republic as a military 
expedient, and then offered the illogical argument that we should 
annex Hawaii lest we be accused of violating its neutrality; the real 
reason for annexation finally became fear that Japan, our “probable 
enemy,” would take the Hawaiians. Then, we annexed the Philip- 
pines in lieu of just a base on Luzon chiefly because not Britain nor 
Japan but Germany seemed the “probable enemy.” Having a gate- 
way to the China trade, we had to keep the door open, build the 
Panama Canal, and think about a fleet. In Chapter II, The Naval 
Policy in Transition, Mr. Clinard shows how in 1890 we needed a 
non-aggressive fleet to protect our shipping, how in 1900 we had 
to have a fleet equal to or superior to any “probable enemy,” namely 
Germany, how after 1904 we had to build against the Japanese 
threat to the Californians, and how by 1909 the Joint Army and 
Navy Board recommended the abandonment of the idea of fortify- 
ing the Philippines and the adoption of the plan to build a large 
fleet for defense and to concentrate it at Pearl Harbor, a defendable 
port. 
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The Chapters III to VII are solid studies proving the great in- 
fluence of Japan in our ultimate decision in 1916 to construct a navy 
as a force. The chapter titles are only general indications of the 
contents: Japan, the Open Door, and the Anglo-Japanese Alliance; 
Japan, Manchuria and California; Japan and the World War; 
Japan, the Probable Enemy. There is very much history and very 
much research wrapped up in this good volume. 


* * & 


The Church and Freemasonry in Brazil, 1872-1875, A Study in 
Regalism, by Sister Mary Crescentia Thornton, a doctoral disserta- 
tion, has been published (1948) by The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, D.C. This is an analysis of the famous 
Religious Question that reached a climax during the reign of Dom 
Pedro II. The author concludes that the conflict between the Epis- 
copacy of Brazil and the Masonic lodges was the culmination of a 
long series of disputes between the temporal and spiritual author- 
ities occasioned by the lack of freedom of the Church. Freemasonry, 
in her interpretation, was a contributive factor to the conflict rather 
than the cause of the conflict, and it was “in large measure, the tool 
of regalistic statesmen.” The conflict ending in the imprisonment 
of the bishops had much to do with the undermining of the Em- 
pire of Brazil and bringing about its downfall in 1889. 

In the first chapter the author explains the European back- 
ground of the hostilities in Brazil over Freemasonry, liberalism, 
secularism, regalism, and clericalism. Chapter II deals with the 
growth of liberalism and Freemasonry in Brazil, especially of the 
attraction of three bishops toward the lodges. Chapter III is a 
survey of the relations between the Church and the State from the 
time of Brazil’s emancipation in 1822 to 1872, with considerable 
stress on the nationalist and liberal program of Father Feijé. 
Chapters IV, V, VI take up the crucial fight between the political 
parties over the incident of trial and imprisonment of the bishops, 
which began in earnest when freemasons were debarred from the 
Religious Lay Brotherhoods. The last two chapters give the re- 
percussions of the imprisonment and the defeat of the government. 
All in all, this good book reveals that religious practice and re- 
ligious doctrine had very little place in the whole dispute and that 
politicos were making pawns of the lodges, the episcopacy, the 
papacy, and the emperor in order to promote or to insure their 
positions in the government. Sister Mary Crescentia has used her 
sources well. 
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Those interested in Capital and Labor questions, in social justice, 
and the social order will do well to have at hand a very useful com- 
mentary recently published by the Radio Replies Press of St. Paul, 
Minnesota: Forty Years After: Pius XI and the Social Order, by 
Raymond J. Miller, C.Ss.R. Father Miller has spent fifteen years 
gathering materials on official papal pronouncements concerning 
capital and labor between the years 1891 when Leo XIII issued the 
Encyclical On the Condition of Workers, and 1931 when Pius XI 
wrote On the Social Order, that is, according to the Latin titles of 
the Encyclicals, from the Rerum Novarum, to the Quadragesimo An- 
no. Father Miller gives the latter document in English, breaking it 
up paragraph by paragraph for commentaries. The commentaries 
actually cover all of the social progress, disputes, legislation, organi- 
zations, movements, and writings about social conditions even to the 
most recent times, in the light of the principles of justice stated 
in the papal letters. The book of 328 pages has a helpful outline 
and index. Considering the very reasonable price any student may 
add it to his reference shelf. 


* * * * 


The University of California Press has reprinted Kino’s Histori- 
cal Memoir of Primeria Alta, translated and edited by Herbert 
Eugene Bolton in 1919, combining the two volumes in one. Librari- 
ans and collectors of Western Americana and students will be happy 
to see this notable work available once more at a reasonable cost. 


* * * * 


A definitive bibliography of American autobiographies is be 
ing compiled jointly by Mr. Daniel C. Haskell of the New York 
Public Library and Mr. Louis Kaplan of the University of Wiscon- 


sin Library. 
* * * *@ 


The latest of the Occasional Publications of the Illinois State 
Historical Society is The Diary of James T. Ayers, Civil War Re- 
cruiter, edited with an introduction by John Hope Franklin. In the 
Foreword Jay Monaghan, General Editor of the Publications, ex- 
plains how the name of the series of fifty books published since 
1899 by the Society has changed from Transactions to Papers to 
Occasional Publications. The Diary is that of a lay evangelist, a 
crusader against slavery, who enlisted in the Illinois Infantry in 
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1862 at the age of fifty-seven, and at his post in Alabama was made 
rectuiting officer. His duties were to enlist and organize Negro 
troops in Tennessee and Alabama. His methods and the trials at- 
tending his efforts are told in the worst spelling that has been 
printed within our memory. There are interesting pages, and sad 
pages, especially the record of Ayers’ feelings of satisfaction about 
Sherman’s march. The book is attractively bound and printed. 


* * * * 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for the meet- 
ings in Boston in April and October, 1945, have been published as 
Part 1 and Part 2 of Volume 45. In the first part Mary Robinson 
Reynolds recounts her “Recollections of Sixty Years of Service in the 
American Antiquarian Society’ in an interesting manner, and Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr., has an article, “Casting the National Horoscope.” 
But the larger portion of the 465 pages of text is given to the printing 
of “New Letters of Abigail Adams, 1788-1801,” as edited by Stew- 
art Mitchell. The Society purchased 250 letters of the wife of the 
second President of the United States in 1942. From these 142 were 
selected for publication. They offer many sidelights on people and 
customs of the dawning days of our country, and may justly be clas- 
sified as a worthwhile contribution. 


* * * * 


Pacific Northwest Quarterly of July, 1947, has under research 
suggestions a list of “Federal Government Maps Relating to Pacific 
Northwest History,” calendared by Charlotte H. Odgers. The maps 
have been photostated from originals in four federal administration 
offices for the use of students of the State of Washington and are 
materials available for research on “the distribution of Indian tribes 
and reservations, the reconnaisance work done by the United States 
Army, the location of military roads and railway land grants, the 
progress of public land surveys, and the changing network of postal 
routes.” The maps cover Alaska, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 
The October number carries “Pere Joset’s Account of the Indian War 
of 1858,” by Robert I. Burns, S.J., a carefully edited document, pre- 
ceded by an introduction and followed*by a calendar of the Joset 
Papers. In his eye-witness account of the war against the Indians 
of the Northwest the Jesuit missionary traces the course of events 
from the Spokane council of 1856 through the Steptoe disaster and 
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on to his own efforts as a peacemaker. In editing the document 
Father Burns indicates numerous unused manuscript collections per- 
taining to pioneer history in the Northwest. 


+ + * @ 


Jot down for reference under historical method “Lord Acton’s 
Approach to History,” by John Hazard Wildman, which appeared 
in The South Atlantic Quarterly of April, 1948. It will prove help- 
ful in preparing a lecture on approaches to history, philosophy of 
history, and moral and ethical codes of historians ...The entire 
text of ninety pages of the Iowa Journal of History and Politics for 
January, 1548, is given over to a study of “The Negro in Iowa,” 
by Leola Nelson Bergmann... The William and Mary Quarterly 
published in its April, 1948, number The Candidates; or, The Hu- 
mors of a Virginia Election, a comedy in three acts by Robert Mun- 
ford. This slapstick farce of 1770 is introduced by Jay B. Hubbell 
and Douglas Adair. 
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INDEXER’S NOTE 


Names of the contributors are in small capitals; titles of articles in 
this volume are in quotation marks; titles of books and periodicals reviewed 
or mentioned are in italics. Book reviews are entered under author and title 
of book, and under the name of the reviewer; =< entries are made for sub- 
ject of the book except in the case of biographies. The following abbrevia- 


tions are used: tr., translator; 


ABELL, AARON, “The Catholic 
Church and Social Problems in 
World War I Era,” 139-151 

Acosta, Fr. José de, 120, 121, 126- 


129 
jacan, 30, 32 
burquerque, Bishop Bernardo de, 
36-37 
Alegre, Francisco J., 42 
Algonquian Indians and language, 
78, 79, 163, 165 
Alvarez, Fr. Antonio, 112, 114 
Amelia Island, 16 
American Acad. of Christian De- 
mocracy for Women, 147 
American Federation of Catholic 
Societies, 142-148 
American Federation of Labor, 144, 
145, 150 
America’s Williamsburg, noted, 69 
Anchieta, Fr. José de, 106 
Antonia, chief’s daughter, 19-20 
Arciniega, Sancho de, 12 
Arequipa, 126, 128 
Arkansas Indians, 83, 193, 195, 210 
Arrillaga, Fr. Basilio, 178-179 
Atlante Veneto, 276-280 
Augustinian Fathers, 117 
Aveneau, Fr., 238-241 
Aymara Indians, 126 


“Background of the Chicago River 
and Harbor Convention, 1847,” by 
MENTOR L. WILLIAMS, 219-232 

Baegert, Fr. Johann Jacob, 44-65 

“Baegert Pictures a Lower Califor- 
nia Mission,” by Peter M. Dunne, 
44-65 


Baegert, Stanislaus, 44, 50, 60-61 
Bahia, Brazil, 106 


ed., editor; revs., reviews; revd., reviewed. 


- e Hubert H., 177, 179, 181, 


Barzana, Fr. Alonso de, 124 

Bernou, Claude, 190, 194, 199, 259, 
275, 276, 280, 284 

BIscHOFF, WM. N., revs. Pioneer 
Days in Idaho County, 66-67 

Bishop’s Program of Social Recon- 
struction, 150-151 

Bolivar, Simén de, 177, 181 

Borgia, Francis, 4-6, 10-13, 23, 26, 
4 31, 34, 107-112, 117, 120, 

Bouvart, Fr. 161, 165, 166, 168, 172, 
236, 245, 250-252, 256 

Bracamonte, Fr. Diego de, 112, 118, 
121, 122, 124 

Brazil, 7, 105-107 

Briceno, Francisco, 35-36 

British Develo nt of West Flor- 
by C. N. Howard, noted, 68- 


Burrus, E. J., revs. Compendio y 
Descripcién de las Indias Occiden- 
tales, 287 


“Cadillac at Detroit,” by JEAN DE- 
LANGLEZ, Part I, 152-176; Part II, 
233-256 

Cadillac, Madame de Lamothe, 156- 
157, 161, 162, 164, 167 

Cadillac, Sieur de Lamothe, 75-104, 
152-176, 233-256 

Calhoun, John C., 225-227 

California, 228, 229 

California, Lower, 44-65 

Callao, 114-115, 120 

Calliéres, Hector de, 75, 81-93, 153, 
157-176, 233-256 

Caloosa Indians, 19, 21, 
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Calus, Fla., 19, 20, 22, 23, 25-27 
(see also Carlos) 

Canada, colonial, 75-92, 152-176 

Cape Carnaveral, 17, 24, 34 

Cape S. Roman (Remain), 15 

Carheil, Fr. Etienne de, 167, 168, 
173, 174-176, 233, 236, 240, 245, 
252, 255, 256 

Carlos, Chief, 19, 21 

Carrera, Bro. Juan, 26, 35 

Cartagena, 22, 113 

“Cartography of the Mississippi,” 
by JEAN DELANGLEZ, 257-284 

Casa de Contratacién, 9, 11, 12, 31 

Castile, 4, 110, 111, 113 

Castillo, Pedro del, 11, 13 

Castro, Garcia de, 115, 118-121 

— Church and Socialism, 139- 
5 

“Catholic Church and Social Prob- 
lems in World War I Era,” by 
AARON ABELL, 139-151 

= University of Washington, 
1 

Cavelier, Jean, Journal of, 188, 199, 
202, 209, 213 

Cavelier, Robert, see La Salle 

Cenis village, 204-206, 213 

Central Blatt and Social Justice, 
144-145 

Central Verein, 144 

Cercado, (Santiago del), Peru, 121 

Champigny, Jean Bochart de, 75, 
81-89, 92, 153, 155, 159-162, 173- 
176, 233, 235, 236, 242, 245, 246, 
252, 253 

Chancay, Peru, 120 

Charcas, see Chuquisaca 

Charles III of Spain, 64 

Charlotte Bay, 19, 20, 26 

——. Sieur 87, 88, 89, 155, 245- 
4 

Chesapeake Bay, 29, 30, 33, 34, 108 

China, 33, 60 

Chesnaye, Aubert de la, 91 

Chicago, 96, 191, 193, 220, 222, 223; 
Portage 264 

Chicago Evening Journal, cited, 
231-232 

Chuquisaca, 126, 128, 129 

= and State in Mexico, 177- 

Clark, Charles U., Compendio y De- 
scriptién, revd., 287 

Clinard, O.J., Japan’s Influence on 
American Naval Power 1897- 
1917, noted, 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste, 78 

Colegio de Cuzco, 124 

Colegio Maximo de Lima, 118-122, 
130-132 

Coilins, Peter W., 145 


Colombia, 181, 182 
erce, in Mississippi Valley, 

220-225 

Compagnie de la Colonie, 91-92, 156, 
164, 167, 170, 233, 246, 247, 256 

Company of Jesus, see Jesuits 

Consag, Padre Fernando, 64 

Courtemanche, Augustin de Gar- 
geur de Tilly de, 166, 167, 168 

Council of the Indies, 10, 107, 112, 
130, 181 

Convention, the, a social phenome- 
non, 219-232; River and Harbor 
of Chicago, 220-232 

Coronelli, Marco Vincenzo, maps 
and globes of, 257-284 

Cuba, 18, 36, 40 

Cuenca, Dr., 119, 120 

Cumberland Road, 223 

Cuzco, 119, 122-130 


Dablon, Fr. Claude, 165, 197 

D’Aigremont, M., 243, 249 

D’Auteuil, M., 245-248 

Debs, Eugene, 142 

De Gourges, Dominique, 23 

De Gueslis, Fr. Francois, 95 

De l’Halle, Fr. Constantin, 95 

DELANGLEZ, JEAN, “The Genesis and 
the Building of Detroit,” 75-104; 
“Cadillac at Detroit,” Part I, 152- 
176; Part II, 233-256; “The First 
Establishment of the Faith in 
New France, Chapters XXI to 
XXV,” 187-214; “The Carto- 
graphy of the Mississippi,” 257- 

De la Potherie, Le Roy, 92, 93 

De la Ribourde, Fr. 191 

De Lisle, Claude and Guillaume, 
maps of, 258 

De Moreau, E., La formacion de la 
—_ chrétienne, revd., 134- 
135 

Denia, Spain, 5-6 

Denonville, Jacques René de Brisay, 
marquis de, 153,165 

Des Pins, 248-249 

Detroit, 75-104, 152-176, 233-256 

Detroit, builders of, listed, 99-104 

Detroit R., 95, 153 

Diaz, Fr. Pedro, 37-38 

Dietz, Rev. Peter E., 145-148, 151 

— Mission, Lower Calif., 45, 
4 

Dominican Fathers, 8, 37, 106, 115, 
117 

Dongan, Governor, 153 

Douay, Fr. Anastasius, 187-214 

— La Dalle’s murderer, 208- 
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DUNNE, PETER M., “Baegert Pic- 
tures a Lower California Mis- 
sion,” 44-65 


Edisto Island, 15, 27 

Electrical Workers of America, 145 

Elsensohn, Sr. M. Alfreda, Pioneer 
Days in Idaho County, revd. 66- 


67 
English Indian Policy, 80-83, 152- 
154 


Enjalran, Fr. Jean, 163-170 
Enriquez, Viceroy Don Martin, 37, 


130 
Erie Canal, 223-225 
Escamacu Island, 28 
Estrada, Genaro, 179-181 


Falls of St. Anthony, 257-259, 264, 
277 


Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ, 145, 148 

Felipe, Chief, 21, 23, 25, 26 

Ferdinand VII, 178 

Florida, Spanish, 8-43, 105-112, 123 

Fordham University, 146 

Fort Caroline, 9, 11 

Fort Frontenac, 153, 157, 160, 161, 
162, 192 

Fort Niagara, 95, 96, 152 

Fort San Antonio, 19-23 

Fort Wayne, 233, 236, 237 

Frontenac, Louis de Buade, comte 
de Palluau et de, 75, 77, 81, 190 

Franciscan Fathers, 46, 116, 155 

“Francisco Pablo Vasquez and the 
Independence of Mexico,” by W. 
E. SHIELS, 177-186 

Franquelin, J.-B.-L., maps of, 258 

French Indian Fae i 75-104 

— Fr. Miguel, 113, 118, 119, 


Gadsden, James, 228-229 

Gandia, Spain, 4, 5 

Ganong, W. F., tr., New Relation of 
Gaspesia, analysis of, 187-214 

Garcia, Bro. Juan, 113 

“Genesis and Building of Detroit,” 
by JEAN DELANGLEZ, 75-104 

George, Henry, 139 

Georgia, 27, 30 

Germain, Fr. 156, 157, 159 

Gibbons, Cardinal, 139 

Gompers, Samuel, 145, 150 

G:casland of North America, by J. 
C. Malin, noted, 69 

Greeley, Horace, 225 

uregory XVI, 182-184 

N, RosEMARY R., “Rogel, Pad- 


|_re of the Ports,” 3-43 
Griffon, 190-192 


Guadalajara, Mex., 46, 47 


Guaicura Indians, 49, 57 

Guale, 24, 26, 27, 29 

Guarochiri (Huarochiri) Indians, 
121-122, 125 

Guerrero, Vicente, 182 

— Msgr. Peter, death noted, 


Gulf of Mexico, 200-214, 270-274 
Gulik, Charles A., Austria from 
Hapsburg to Hitler, revd., 285 


Hackett, Charles W., Pichardo’s 
Treatise, noted, 68 

HARNEY, MARTIN P., revs. Old St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, 216 

Havana, 3, 17-22, 24-26, 29, 30, 33- 
36, 109, 123 

Hennepin, Fr. Louis, Description of 
Louisiana, analysis of, 187-214, 
264-265, 277 
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